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Pies Stundandl Oil Comapans (Indiana) is one of 
the largest units of one of the most important in- 
dustries of the country—an industry that offers a 
remarkable record. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that in the 
last ten years the price of gasoline has advanced 
less than that of any other commodity in general 
use, although the demand for it has increased far 
more than th@demand for any of the others. 


The supply of gasoline has been furnished when 
and where it was needed so faithfully that the fact 
is taken for granted. 


This record of stability has been made by an in- 
dustry in which costs of production have risen 
rapidly, in which the investment required and the 
risks incurred have been extraordinarily great. 


Within the past dozen years more than $750- 
000,000 was expended in the U. S. in drilling dry 
holes and $500,000;,000 more was put into wells 
that produced so little oil as to turn the investment . 
intoa heavy deficit. These statistics emphasize the 
achievement of the oil industry in furnishing a 
complete and continuous supply of petroleum 
products at comparatively stable prices. 


The average cost of drilling a well in 1913 was 
$4,765. The average cost of a well last year was — 
$18,725—or nearly 300 per cent more. Against this 
background of rapidly rising costs, consider the 
stability of the price of gasoline which over the 
first seven months of 1927 was only 12 per cent 
more than before the war! 


This achievement of the oil industry has been 
made possible by increasing efficiency of operation. 
Science has been employed to improve methods, 
reduce waste and eliminate loss. 


| The cost of exploration has been reduced by 
| means of the torsion balance, the seismograph and 
| the magnetometer.” Methods have been devised for 
increasing the recovery of gasoline from the crude ~ 
oil and from natural gas. 
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The oil industry has made such progress in 
standardizing the equipment used in the produc- 
tion of oil that according to a government bureau 
it has advanced more in two years than any other: 
industry in twenty years. 


ie Back of the steady stream of gasoline that gives 

. life to millions of motor vehicles is an amazing 
record of difficulties surmounted, of risks under- 
taken, of tremendous resources at work. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is proud 
to be one of the largest units in the oil industry— 
proud of the part it has played in the great task of 
supplying the nation with petroleum products. 


Through the years it has carried on its work 
q steadily and efficiently with benefit to all con- 
4 cerned—employes,. stockholders and motorists of 
the Middle West. By faithful service, this Com- 
pany hasearned the confidence and friendly esteem 
which a enjoys today. 


Standard Oil Company 


General Office: cmeaehens Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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CORN PRICE PROSPECTS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Factors That Determine Corn Prices in Late Summer and in Mid-Winter 


of May 25, on summer corn price pros- 

pects, we have had several requests to 
run another article dealing with the prospec- 
tive situation in September and January. We 
have studied prices, sizes of crop, for both of 
these months for a number of years back. 

Beginning with the first of August, corn 
prices are much more influenced by the new 
crop prospects than they are by the size of the 
crop of the year before. By August, the best 
posted grain men in the United States know 
just about what the new crop is going to 
amount to. But in addition to prospects for 
the new crop there are three other factors which 
influence September corn prices, and these 
three factors are known pretty well by the mid- 
dle of June. 

The first of these three factors bearing on 
September corn prices is the price of oats in 
June. This particular year oats at Chicago in 
June seem to be averaging around 68 cents, or 
a little better. According to Table 1, there- 
fore, we would figure that the high price of 
oats adds about 7 cents a bushel to our base 
price for corn. 

The second factor bearing on September corn 
prices is the size of the corn crop in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio the preceding year. -Last year 
the corn crop in the eastern part of the corn 
belt was the smallest on record, or only 500,- 
000,000 bushels. Because of this situation, we 
find, by consulting Table 2, that we should add 
about 8 cents a bushel. 

The third factor is the visible supply as of 
June 1, at the terminal markets. This year the 
visible supply was 25,000,000 bushels, a little 
smaller than last year, but somewhat larger 
than usual. This visible supply is large enough 
to reassure the short sellers, and is sufficient 
to take about 4 cents a bushel off of the normal 
price for corn. 

The fourth table under September corn prices 
deals with the condition of the new crop. Right 
now it seems reasonable to expect a corn crop in 
Illinois; Indiana and Ohio fully 200,000,000 
bushels larger than last year,‘or, in other words, 
a total of 700,000,000 bushels. Of course, a lot 
- of things can happen during July and August. 
‘ With ordinary developments from now on, it 


A S A RESULT of the article in our issue 


- - may be expected that the outlook for:corn on 


- September 1 will be favorable enough inthe 
. eastern part of the-corn belt.to-break early Sep- 
_ tember corn prices by 8 or 10 cents a bushel. 


Arriving at the Chicago September Price - 


Adding together the results derived from our 
four tables, we find that there is a subtraction 
of 13 cents a bushel because of the large visible 

.supply and the favorable outlook for the new 
crop, to offset an addition of 15 cents a bushel 
as a result of the high price of oats and the 
small erop harvested in the eastern part of the 
corn belt in 1927. It would seem, therefore, 
that there is a net of 5 cents a bushel to add 
to our base price. Our base price for early 
September i is 95 cents a bushel, as long as the 
general price level of all farm commodities is 
about 50 per cent above what it was before the 
_ War. The present prediction, therefore; for 
prices at Chicago early in September is 97 cents 
a bushel, 

Of course, the price might go 10 cents a 
bushel lower than this if the weather conditions 
are exceedingly favorable during July and Au- 
gust. On the other hand, the price might easily 
-go 15 cents a bushel higher than this if the 


By H. A. Wallace 


“are exceedingly unfavorable. 








No. 2 CORN PRICES AT CHICAGO IN - 


EARLY SEPTEMBER 


(Base price is 95 cents when general agri- 
cultural prices are 50 per cent above 1913.) 





SEPTEMBER TABLE No. 1 
Influence of Chicago Oat Prices, Preceding June 
(To be used only in connection with Tables 


3 an 
Or INC SS ha ccd apace: Subtract 6 cents 
GU COM Css aise eta oso dnc ccacsceteccsencene Subtract 4 cents 
Tia. Si pce Me haascnctnccpeaatinee Subtract 1 cent 
NO MEIN vats <acosoc 2 righ cccascapstaanenenceausaoacsonan No change 
Wa TNE aoa scan lassie encocloadcoasnaht Add 1 cent 
OO CORR. Siig ae Add 2 cents 
SRC, Ig eae ep eek a Mt i ges See Add 4 cents 
EE TO SN aca s NORL Re es SER ONES” See OE Add 5 cents 
G8 comte 226. kid Ee aE Sa Add 6 cents 
gs: Re ONBER GDS Aes MN tao CLs Rlauiied Add 7 cents 





SEPTEMBER TABLE No. 2 


Influence of Combined Corn Crops of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, Preceding Year 
(To be used only in connection with Tables 


1, 3 and 4) 
500,000,000 bushels................cccessseeeees Add 8 cents 
600,000,000 bushels.............. cece eeeeeeees Add 3 cents 
700,000,000 bushels................ccccescceseesnees No change 
800,000,000 bushels.............. 5.0.0.0. Subtract 2 cents 
900,000,000 bushels..........00.000...0 Subtract 4 cents 





SEPTEMBER TABLE No. 3 
Influence of Visible Supply of Corn on June 1, 
Preceding 


(To be used only in connection with Tables 
an 

















5,000,000 bushels Add 4 cents 
10,000,000 bushels... ..Add 2 cents 
15,000,000 Dushel.......:..0:.......cccccccccsseseseos No change 
20,000,000 bushels rs Subtract 2 cents 
25,000,000 bushels................cccccces Subtract 4 cents 
30,000,000 bushels es Subtract 6 cents 
35,000,000 bushels.................::c000 Subtract 8 cents 





SEPTEMBER TABLE No. 4 


Influence of Government Report as to Size of 
New Corn Crop as of September 1, in 
Ilinois, Indiana and Ohio 
(To be used only in SS with Tables 











1, and 1 

500,000,000 bushels................ccccceceee Add 13 cents 
550,000,000 bushels...............0....... Add 7 cents 
580,000,000 bushels Add 2 cents 
600,000,000 bushels C No change 
-620,000,000 bushels...................... Subtract 2 cents 
640,000,000: bushels ...... 5ubtract . 4.cents 
660,000,000 -bushels........00.......00... Subtract : 6 cents 
4 °680,000,000 -bushels....... oyrsenseenneen  UbtEact -8 cents. 
700,000,000 bushels..:.:)..........000.- Subtract 10 cents 
720,000, 000 bushels.....:....0...8.000 Subtract 12 cents 





No. 2 CORN PRICES AT CHICAGO IN 


JANUARY 


(Base Price for January No. 2 corn at Chi- 
cago, 82 cents) 





JANUARY TABLE No. 1 


Influence of Combined Corn Crop of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio 
(To be used only in connection with Table 2) 


500,000,000 bushels................ Add 24 cents bushel ° 


600,000,000 bushels................ Add 10 cents bushel 
700,000,000 bushels No change 
800,000,000 bushels........ Subtract 10 cents bushel 
900,000,000 bushels........ Subtract 20 cents bushel 








JANUARY TABLE No. 2 
Influence of flowa Corn Crop 
~ €To be used only in connection with Table 1) 
300,000,000 bushels................ Add 15 cents_bushel 
350,000,000" bushells................ Add 7 cents bushel 
400,000,000 bushels : No change 
450,000,000 bushels........ Subtract 5 cents bushel 
500,000.000 bushels........ Subtract 10 cents bushel 








~-is the most critical time for rainfall.’ 





weather conditions during the next two months 
The important 
thing from now on in sizing up September corn 
prices is to watch the condition of the corn crop 
and especially the corn crop in the states of 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. ‘Iowa, for some 
reason is not so very important in determining 
Chicago corn prices at this time of year. Mis- 
souri, in fact, seems to have a little more influ- 
ence ‘than Iowa. Kansas and Nebraska have 
practically no influence. 

In December and January, when the new 


_ corn crop first comes on the market, the factors — 


determining prices are much more simple than 
later in the crop year. It is at this time that 
the Iowa corn crop has its greatest influence. 
Apparently a larger percentage of the Iowa 
corn crop is sold during the winter than is the ~ 
case with the Illinois and Indiana corn crop. 
For some reason, oat prices do not seem to have 
any influence on corn prices at this time of 
year. Neither does the visible supply at the 
terminal markets have much influence. Neither 
do the crops in South Dakota, Nebraska anu 
Kansas have any particular effect. The really . 
great price changes are caused by the Iowa corn 
crop and the combined corn crop of Illineis, 
Indiana and Ohio. The one other outstanding 
influence is the price of corn during the’ pre- 
ceding spring and early summer. If corn prices 
at that time were 20 cents above normal, there 
is a-tendency for the new crop in December and 
January to be 5 cents above normal. 

It seems with general agricultural prices at 
50 per cent above pre-war, that 82 cents a bush- 
el for corn at Chicago in December and Janu- 
ary is about what can be expected. In other * 
words, in December and January we are for 
the time being taking 82 cents a bushel as the 
base price. This particular December and Jan- 
uary which are just ahead of us, we are adding 
5 cents a bushel because of the fact that corn 


._prices have been 20 cents above normal this 


spring. This would suggest a price for No. 2 
corn at Chicago in December and January of 
around 87 cents a bushel. 


82-Cent Corn Probable in December 


At the present time, without knowing any- 
thing about July and August weather, but 


_ merely. expecting average conditions, we doubt 


if the ‘corn erop in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio - 


will total to: more than 700, 000, 000 bushels. ‘Phe 


Tewa corn erop right now, however, suggests 
around 450,000,000 bushels. In other: words, 
the probabilities are, from the situation as it 
exists today, that corn will sell next December 
and January at around 82 cents at Chicago. 

Of course, it is rather foolish to make any 
prediction on December and January corn 
prices in early July. The determining factor 
is the kind of weather which comes to pass dur- 
ing July and August. With good rains every 
week and moderately warm weather we expect 
a decline in Chicago December corn futures 
to 80 cents a bushel. Good rains but cold’ 
weather should hold Chieago December futures 
steady at 84 or 85 cents, or cause an advance to - 
88 or even 90 cents. Exceedingly dry, hot - 
weather will have about the same effect on ~ 
prices as unusually cold weather. The rainfall — 
which comes in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio seems. ~ 
to be most important. Next after that is the | 
rainfall in Missouri and Iowa, and next the 
rainfall and temperature in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. From the first of July to August 10 
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ae _THE FAMILY VERSUS THE CORPO- 
RATION 


,s4]S THE family sized business doomed? Dur- 
‘.. Ing the past three years the small business 
-man in town has been having as much trouble 
in making both ends meet as‘the farmer. The 
“eompetition of chain stores owned by huge cor- 
_.ponations has forced hundreds cf small business 
. men into bankruptcy. 
Is the day coming when 90 per eent of the 
-men in the United States will be wage-earners 
working in town for some corporation? J. M. 
Gillette, professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, predicts the establish- 
ment of great corporation farms which will be 
operated by hired labor living in the nearby 
towns or cities. Thomas D. Campbell, Hoover’s 
adviser on agriculture, is on record to the same 
“effect. So also is Jardine. 
Is the family way of farming and the family 
_ ‘way of doing business doomed? Is it the part 
of wisdom for forward-looking parents to think 
about training their children to become effi- 
cient servants of the corporations? Or should 
we continue to train our children with the idea 
~that they are to run their own farm or their 
own little business? 

It is interesting to note that the editor of 
the Youth’s Companion, an eastern man, views 
the coming of corporation farming with alarm. 
He says: ‘‘ We hope the time will never come 
when our agriculture will be conducted on great 
estates like the old Roman latifundia, even tho 
they be cultivated by honest wage-earners in- 
stead of by slaves or serfs. The economie argu- 
ment is not the only one. We should pay dear- 
ly for a stronger balance sheet in our agricul- 

- ture by losing the type of man and citizen that 
~ American farm life has long produced and still 
produces. ”’ 

There are thousands of people in the east who 
feel just like the editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. We wish it were possible in some way 
to get to these people and demonstrate to them 
that the fight for agricultural equality, as ex- 
“pressed in the MeNary-Haugen. bill, centers 
* around the problem of maintaining the family. 
’ ~ sized farm while at the same’time getting some 

. Of ‘the eentralized bargaining advantages which 
~ business enjoys thru the corporate form of or- 

ganization. The great majority of the fine old 











RR 


New England | stock would be with us in our 
fight for agricultural justice if they only un- 
derstood w yhat it was all about. They are no 
more anxious fo see the United States repeat 
the mistakes of Rome and England than are we 
in the middle-west. 





-PROFITABLE INVESTIGATIONS . 
VERY so often someone gets excited about 
‘the ‘tinie and money the senate ““wastes”’ 
in conducting investigations. It is worth not- 
ing in this connection that the investigation of 
the affairs of the Continental Trading Com- 
pany by Senator: Walsh eost the government 
$14,165. AS‘a result of this investigation, the 


government has collected two million dollars in 
income tax and penalties evaded by the in- 


“dividuals who took part in this and associated 
deals, and has put in claims for eight millions 
_ more. 


From the standpoint of dollars and 
cents, it seems that this fourteen thousand dol- 
lars was very well invested. 

The same point might fittingly be made 
about the early Teapot Dome investigations, 
which at a relatively small cost restored mil- 
lions of dollars of oil lands to the United States. 
When it is considered that one of the oil men 
involved: claimed that the deal was going to 
make him one hundred million dollars person- 
ally, it seems that it paid to be a little lenient 
in excusing an expense amount of few thou- 
sand dollars on the part of the investigating 
committee. 

Altho the senate has come in for some hard 
words on account of its various sins, the fact 


- seems to be that the senate investigations have 


been on the whole highly useful to the country. 
Even the senate’s habit of long winded conver- 
sation occasionally works out to bring out facts 
on measures which have not come to the sur- 
face in the shorter house debate. 

As it stands now, the house is a well organ- 
ized steam roller which puts thru what the ma- 
jority wants. In ‘the senate, the minority still 
has a chance to state its case. It has used that 
chance very frequently to state its case so well 
that the majority has been swung over to its 
side. We always need at least one house of the 
national legislature where things can be 
threshed out thoroly. Naturally there will be 
times when subjects are argued to death, but 
this is the defect that incidentally accompanies 
this particular virtue. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE first week in July was about 4 degrees 
warmer than normal except in Ohio and 
Indiana which were only one degree warmer 
than usual. Rainfall was light in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Missouri but heavy in Illinois. 
Present prospects are for an Iowa corn crop 
50,000,000 bushels larger than last year, and an 
Ohio, Indiana and [Illinois erop 200,000,000 
bushels above last year. The Nebraska and 
Kansas crop will probably be much smaller be-« 
cause drouth damage in these states is almost 
certain during July and August. 
The oat crop looks fine but the hot weather 
since July 1 has done considerable damage. 





LONG ON PRIDE? 


2 AGRICULTURE, often short on cash, ought 
to be long on pride.’’ So says the editor 

of the Pacific Rural Press. 
He was referring particularly to the selec- 


tion of men for the honor of being named as 


Master Farmers. The suggestion applies equally 


- well to. farm interests.in. other fields. How 


, many farmers, for instance, will have. pride 
, enough to. remember what happened at Kansas 
* City ‘until the November election ? 


seem to be able to get along without. 


CITY PEOPLE IN THE COUNTRY 


E LIKE to get The Countryman, a maga. 

zine published’in' England by J. W. Rob. 
ertson Scott, not only because it is well written 
and well printed, but because it appeals to a 
class of people which inthe United States we 
The Coun- 
tryman is directed primarily to folks who live 
in the country but who.are not working farm- 
ers. Some of these people are land owners who 


work with their tenants to some extent on man- 


agement problems; some actively direct farm 
work, but probably. most of them are people 


- whose main interests. are in business in the city 


or in investments of various sorts, and who live 
in the country because they have deliberately 
chosen it as a place of residence. 

We wonder how the presence of a good many 
non-farmers in the country would work out in 
the corn belt. With the development of better 
highways and high-powered ears, the man who 
used to live two miles away from the center of 
town and drove to work with a horse and buggy 
is no farther removed from his business in point 
of time if he lives fifteen or twenty miles out 
in the country on a good road. A good many 
people in towns are getting tired of the uproar 
and congestion and are moving farther out into 
the country proper. 

A recent issue of The Countryman comments 
on this tendency in asking for the opinions of 
intellectual workers on whether London or the 
country is better for brain work. The country 
got a very heavy vote, with Aldous Huxley 
making perhaps the most interesting comment. 
He said: 

‘“‘The noise and agitation of modern cities 
are, for the great majority of people. impedi- 
ments to serious living of good spiritual qual- 
ity. And. the ready-made amusements of mod- 
ern cities—from the picture paper to the cine- 
ma, from dancing to listening-in—are merely 
substitutes for thought and excuses for laziness. 
They generate a terrible boredom; that is why 
the modern city dweller can never stop hustling 
or jazzing. Like the water-beetle, if he stood 
still for a moment, he would sink. What the 


» Headmaster of Westminster calls ‘the great 


vitality of the great town’ seems to me to bear 
a close resemblance to the great vitality of a 
dead frog’s leg when an electric current is 
passed thru it.”’ 

There are plenty of people in the United 
States who feel like this. In the next few years 
we may see a lot of them going out into rural 
communities within striking distance of large 
cities, buying a few acres and putting up 
houses. It is interesting to speculate on what 
a tendency of this sort would do to the city 
folks who made the change and to the country 
‘people among whom they came to live. 

Probably it would have the advantage of giv- 
ing the newcomers a more intelligent attitude 
toward farm problems in general, and the in- 
fluence of this group might do something to 
modify the characteristic urban point-of view. 
While these people would be benefited in a va- 
riety of ways, would the farm community gain 
anything by their presence? We think there 
might be a considerable gain if the newcomers 
were the right sort, and if they approached the 
problems of the farm community with the prop- 
er spirit. Certainly, it would be an experi- 
ment worth watching. 

Incidentally, this might be a good subject for 
debate at a farmers’ meeting some time: ‘‘Re- 
solved, that it would be to the benefit of this 
community to have city people make their resi- 
dence here.’’ Possibly for the enlightenment of 
all concerned, a summary of the negative argu- 
ment should be dispatched to all the urban 
_ hewspapers | in the territory. Sometimes a city 
man going out to live in the country. feels.that — 
he is God’s gift to the benighted, and needs to.” 
have this shaken out of him before he is of much ~ 
use. A good report of the negative argument ” 
‘might help the job along. — : 
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BUYING CALVES FOR BABY BEEVES 


OME of our readers are already beginning to 

think about what kind of calves they will 
buy in the fall. Extremely high prices for 
feeder calves have disturbed them and natural- 
ly they want to know what is the safest thing 
to do. 

An experiment recently eompleted at the Illi- 
nois station throws some light on the problem. 
Apparently the thing to do is to buy light 
calves rather than heavy calves. Calves weigh- 
ing 350 pounds at the time they are put in the 
feed lot stand more chance of making money 
than calves weighing 500 pounds even tho the 
light calves cost as much or slightly more per 
hundred than the heavy calves. In this ex- 
periment there were three different lots of 
calves, one lot averaging 350 pounds, another 
430 pounds and another 514 pounds. All lots 
were fed from November 19, 1927, to June 20, 
1928, or almost exactly seven months. All three 
lots gained about 2.4 pounds per head daily but 
the light calves ate so much less feed that their 
corn requirement for 100 pounds of gain was 
one bushel less than in the case of the medium 
calves and two bushels less than in the case of 
the heavy calves. The cottonseed meal, corn 
silage, and alfalfa hay requirements per hun- 
dred pounds of gain were about the same for 
the different lots. The saving in corn was 
enough, however, to make the feed costs of 100 
pounds of gain $9.32 for the light calves, as 
compared with $10.31 for the medium calves 
and $11.42 for the heavy calves. The light 
calves at the beginning of the experiment cost 


only $38.00 a head as compared with $47.00 for - 


the medium calves and $56.00 for the heavy 
calves.. The hogs following the calves didn’t 


- pick up quite so much corn after the light 
‘ealves as after the medium and heavy calves. 


After taking everything into account, however, 
the light calves made a profit of $34.00 a head 
as compared with $28.00 a head for the heavy 
calves. At the finish the light calves weighed 
856 pounds as compared with 953 pounds for 
the medium calves and 1,019 pounds for the 
heavy calves. The selling price at the finish 
was $9.95 a hundred for the light calves, $10.55 
a hundred for the medium ealves and $11.12 
for the heavy calves. 

Apparently the superiority of the light calf 
is due to the fact that it will make a 100 pounds 
of gain with less corn than will the larger an- 
imal. While we always believe that experi- 
ments should be repeated before any very defi- 
nite conclusions are drawn we are inclined to 
think that further experiments will continue to 
demonstrate that light calves are much more 
economical in their use of feed than heavy 
calves. Of course there Will be some years 
when the prices paid for the calves as well as 
the final selling price of the finished animals 
will throw the advantage with the heavy calves. 
Ordinarily, however, especially in times like 
these when feeder cattle of all kinds are so very 


‘high it is worth while to buy calves so light 


that the total cost per head is not over $40.00. 
In another Illinois experiment they fed four 
lots of 425 pound calves for different lengths 
of time. One lot of calves was fed for four 
months, another for five months, another for 
six months and another for seven months. They 
all gained at about the same rate, but the feed 
cost of 100 pounds of gain was of course the 
least with the calves which were fed for only 
four months. They cost $8.46 as compared with 
$9.25 for the five months calves, $9.69 for the 
calves fed six months and $10.31 for the ealves 
fed seven months. The profit per head was the 
greatest with the calves fed the longest, rising 
from $10.00 a head for the short fed calves to 
$33.00 a head for the calves fed for seven 
months. The return per bushel of corn, how- 


. ¢ver, did not vary so very greatly. In years. 
: ‘when cattle are plentiful and prices-are rather 
_ Unsatisfactory-it might be that the best results 


would be obtained with the short fed calves. On 
the whole, however, we believe that the lesson of 


_the Illinois calf experiments is that the wise 
' thing to do is to buy rather light calves and fin- 


ish them well, bringing them to a weight of at 
least 850 pounds. 





THE RUSH FOR THE BANDWAGON 


ECENT events have put at least one fa- 
miliar argument in the discard. In the 
past the charge has frequently been made in 


_some circles that all the agitation on the farm 


question was coming from politicians. All that 
is over now. The politicians thru the land are 
climbing on the Hoover bandwagon. The ones 


- who are now maintaining their position for the 


farm are obviously doing it at the risk of their 
political future. Farmers will do well to take 
note of them and to give them proper credit. 

The efforts of some politicians to stay on 
both sides are somewhat painful. Of course 
the leading example is the senator from Kan- 
sas now the candidate for vice-president, who 
split fifty-fifty on the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
voting for it once and against it once. That 
record is almost rivaled by that of a congress- 
man from Iowa who voted for the bill in the 
house and then after the veto by the president 
and after the defeat of the farm forces at Kan- 
sas City came out with a burning defense of 
the president and his veto. 

The professional crowd follower is having his 
difficulties these days. Sometimes it seems that 
it may be easier in the long run to have con- 
vietions and stay by them. 





THE REPUBLICAN FARM PLANK 


‘<*HEY have healed also the hurt of my peo- 
ple slightly, saying, Peace, peace; when 
there is no peace.’’—Jeremiah, 6 :14. 


2 Odds and Ends | 


AFTER the great farm defeat at Kansas City 

I determined to call on Lowden to discover 
just what he meant by his statement that his in- 
terest in the farm cause would continue. I had 
never visited the Lowden farm, three miles from 
Oregon, and was greatly interested in learning 
something of Mr. Lowden’s farming operations. 
Altogether, Mr. Lowden has about 4,500 acres 
of land, 1,500 acres of which are in trees. This 
timbered section is composed of rough sandy or 
rocky bluff land along the Rock river. Here is 
where Mr. Lowden began planting white pines 
more than twenty years ago and today there is 
no more beautiful spot in all Illinois., 

Back from the river there are about 3,000 
acres of farm land divided about equally be- 
tween pasture land and crop land. Before 
Mr. Lowden became governor of Illinois he 
operated this land as one big farm, but when 
he came back to the farm about ten years ago 
he decided he would learn more of the human 
side of farming by operating the land on a 
stock share basis. Today he has eleven differ- 
ent tenants. Mr. Lowden has financed most of 
these men in acquiring excellent herds of Hol- 
stein cattle. He has also furnished hundreds of 
tons of lime and a much higher percentage of 
the crop land is put into clover and alfalfa than 
is the case on most farms. A careful set of 
books has-been kept during the past ten years. 
It. was this direct day by day contact with 
actual farming in Illinois which gradually 
opened up Lowden’s eyes to the real nature of 
the farm problem. . 

I had never had a real heart to heart talk with 
Lowden on the farm cause and so it was with 
very real interest that I went to Oregon to dis- 
covere what Lowden’s plans might be with re- 
spect to agriculture. “Would he head up a third 














‘party and give the farmers a chance to vote 
their convictions? Previous to the convention he’ 





‘ing to his opportunity and ability. This is the dia | 
_ dem He puts on the ‘head of the saint.—-Uncle Henry's — 


had said that he would not, but I knew that the _ 
farm cause was closer to his heart than the nomi- 


“nation of the Republican party and so when he 


made his strong statement criticising the inade- 
quacy of the Republican agricultural plank, I 
wondered if he might not reconsider. And so 
I asked him just how he was going to demon- 
strate the continuance of his ‘‘Interest in the 
cause.’’ It soon became apparent that there 
was no chance whatever of his running as an in- 
dependent candidate. I don’t think this is be- 
cause of his allegiance to the Republican party 
but merely because he feels that such a move 


‘might do the cause of agriculture more harm 


than good. In order to poll a large vote and 
carry an impressive number of states it would 
be necessary at this late hour to spend vast 
sums of money and put forth an extraordinary 
exertion in building up a powerful organiza- 
tion. This would be a Hereulean task, espe- 
cially inasmuch as the daily press and political- 
ly minded farm leaders have flopped so unani- 
mously to Hoover. While Lowden didn’t say 
it in so many words I couldn’t help but gain 
the impression that he feels the agricultural is- 
sues will be clearer cut in this eampaign if 
there is no third party. At that time the Demo- 
crats had not gone on record in favor of the 
equalization fee, but.Lowden evidently anticei- 
pated that they would. ‘ 

The one thing which impressed me above 
everything else about Lowden is his tremendous 
earnestness. So far as his personal happiness 
is concerned he is mighty glad that he is not a 
presidential candidate. He is a big man and 
his personal feelings were not hurt in the slight- 
est by what happened at Kansas City. But 
when you begin to talk about agricultural wel- 
fare as it is related to the future of our nation 
he begins to breathe seowsiy and stride up and 
down the room. He thinks that this nation in 
taking the path of headlong industrialization 
to the neglect of agriculture is making a ter- 
rible mistake. ~ ee 

I came away from Sinissippi Farm both 
cheered and troubled. I had had the privilege 
of talking for several hours with a man who is 
in the agricultural fight not because of polit- 
ieal expediency but because he believes in cer- 
tain definite principles. I contrasted his stead- 
fastness to that of some of the lesser farm po- 
litical leaders who were with us before Kansas 
City but who have now deserted for the sake 
of political expediency. 

Lowden was 67 years old last January, but 
he has more vigor of body and keenness of mind 
than nine out of ten men of that age. His name 
and position in the industrial world have'al- 
ready lent great prestige to the agricultural 
eause. No matter which party wins next No- 
vember, an immediate effort will be made to do 
something for agriculture, and that effort will 
be due very largely to Lowden’s courageous 
fight. From now on Lowden’s concern will be 
less and less with the political aspects of the 
situation and more and more with the states 
manship of it. . 

Lowden is living an ideal life with his trees 
and his river and his farms. If he were a self- 
ish, small man, he might well be satisfied to 
dawdle along, living a life of ease under such a 
lovely situation. But Lowden has a deep sense 
of public duty, and he knows that our national 
life is coming into a period of the very gravest 
danger. He has raised his voice in warning 
and will continue to do so. Who can blame him ~ 
for being overcome at times with a feeling of 
great sadness as he sees our nation apparently 
about to repeat the mistakes of Rome and Eng- 


land? 
H. A. WALLACE. 





This is the measure of greatness that Jesus laid — 
down— The greatest man in God's sight is the one © 
who does the greatest service to humanity accord | 
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HOGS FOR THE SHOW SEASON 








Get Ready Now to Have the Show Herd in Shape by Fair Time 


Y indifference or lack of information many 
B ouanning to show this fall will lose within 
the next few weeks their opportunity of 
winning coveted ribbons regardless of how 
good their individuals are. 
Every day is important from now on. A 
fweek’s Icss may mean as much as twenty 
pounds difference in weight at show time. All 


things being equal larger animals win, espe- 


eially.in the junior classes, for this point is 
especially. important to the feeder who expects 
to make a profit on his operations. This, does 
mot mean that your animals should be ‘‘over 
ffitted’’ (excess fat), but rather just ‘‘coming 
into‘bloom’’ at show time. They should show 
‘a’ marketable finish, but not enough to ruin 
them as breeding animals. This takes planning 
and. close observation thruout the entire fitting 
period. 


Prepating For Show Ring 


A girl with an ungraceful carriage, un- 
combed hair and- either too thin or too fat 
would not be expected to win a beauty contest 
répardless of how beautiful her features might 
be. Ungraceful carriage in hogs is often due 
ito bad feet. There is “only one right time to 
correct this and that is early, Trimming often 
temporarily lames the animal and if done late 
they, of course, go into the show ring limping 
with small chance of winning. Trim the feet 
now and every three weeks up to three weeks 
before the show. This should especially be 
done with pigs even tho they apparently have 
good feet. 

Use a sharp knife or rasp and trim them 
flat, each time shortening the toe at the tip. 
They may bleed a little at ‘first, and if so apply 
jodine. Do not take it seriously as you will 
soon learn to trim so blood willbe seen up in 
ithe toe. One should not trim this close the last 
two times. Edges may be shaped a little. Do 
not forget the dew claws. Trim them each time 
‘for a short dew claw makes the pastern appear 
much straighter. Good feet and pasterns are 
essential on breeding animals because they are 


‘ 


necessary to carry the fat animal up to market 
time and with the little exercise as many of 
them take, they must have straight pasterns to 
insure this. Apply a little wool fat to the foot 
pads oceasionally. You will need it anyway 
for the skin. 

’ Skin and hair are important. Fitting arf 
aged animal that has not properly shed is quite 
‘a problem. Many elip this late and it might 














Perhaps oiling was advisable in the above case, but 
we would prefer soap and water 
baths. 


be best to do so. We assume that there are no 
parasites, but a soap and water bath will work 
wonders. Then apply a little wool fat espe- 
cially on the shoulders of the males to soften 
up the skin. Oiling tends to heat the animal 
and we would advise against it, with probably 
a limited amount show day. 

We have not touched on feed because without 


some of the above precautions there is little 
chance to win in strong competition, regardless 
of how well the-animal is grown. Every show- 
man has his pet feed with which he gets re- 
sults. Im nearly every case it is one whose 
feeding value can be changed without changing 
the elements. Many usé hammer mill ground 
oats and rolled oats, tankage and oil meal, skim- 
milk or buttermilk mixed with a slop and fed 
three times a day... Access to a good mineral 
mixture, with, range; on a good forage erop is 
essential. Since: the: primary object in fitting 
.is to first put on:the frame, more hammer mill 
oats is used than rolled oats at first gradually 
shift to rolled oats if it is necessary to put on 
considerable flesh the last thirty days. 

Pigs have often gained three pounds per day 


—the last’ two weeks of the fitting period. This 





is not often necessary, but should it be you 
have a. feed that can readily be shifted to meet 
the requirements. The oil meal and meat meal 
can be mixed half and half. Should this ration 
be too laxative reduce the amount of oil meal 
or remove it altogether. This will probably be 
necessary if buttermilk is. used. Many prefer 
buttermilk, but do not, change from sweet. to 
sour milk and if possible carry thru with the 
feed you start with. 


Aged Animals Must Have Care 


Aged animals must be driven if they are to 
be shown any length of time. This hardens 
them to stand continued handling and heat by 
continued exercise. Too rapid gains in fat can 
often be held back without reducing the feed 
and the animal forced to put on scale. This 
applies to all animals up to the aged class. 
While you are exercising, train the animal to 
handling, study his defects (for none are per- 
fect) and you will find that many can be mini- 
mized by correct placement of feet, head, etc. 

Make your entries early and do not give up 
until the clerk hands out the ribbons. Many 
a show has been won after the animals were ap- 
parently-placed. It’s a lot of work, lots of 
fun and often profitable. 


SEEDING ALFALFA IN THE LATE SUMMER 


Seeding on Sweet, Firm Soil Before September Gets by Best 


S JULY or August seeding of alfalfa reason- 
[as sure to make a stand? Will it root well 

well enough to live thru the following win- 
“iter? How shall we go about it to get ready for 
summer seeding in order to give the alfalfa the 
best possible chance to make and keep a stand 
and to produce the best possible crop next 
year? 

These questions are being asked by a large 
number of farm operators this summer. Some 
have never grown the crop, but are sold on its 
possibilities ‘and value. Others have found 
there is need for a larger acreage. Others wish 
to replace the fields thinned or killed by the 
unfavorable winter. 

. What are the essentials for success with sum- 

mer seeding? ‘‘The same as spring seeding,”’ 
could well be the answer. The first require- 
ment is a soil that is not acid, is well drained 
and. that contains enough readily available 
plant food, particularily nitrogen and phos- 
phorus so that the young plants can make a 
rapid growth before killing frost. But more 
than sweet, drained, fertile soil is necessary. 
{This soil must be properly prepared and for 
summer alfalfa seeding that means a very firm 
seed bed and one free of weeds. 

The seed should be viable, of course, plump, 
' Znoculated with the proper variety of nitrogen- 
_ gathering bacteria and of a hardy variety. Of 
_ course, the hardy variety has nothing to do with 
getting a stand. Acid soil, unfavorable weath- 
_ ft, poor seed-bed will cause failure with Grimm 
~ @s easily as with Kansas or Utah common. 

The winter hardy varieties, Grimm, Cossack, 


. 


Ontario Varigated and Hardigran should al- 
ways be used in the north two-thirds of Iowa, 
and are a good investment in all parts of the 
state. In southern Iowa alfalfa seed, known to 
have been produced in Montana and the Da- 
kotas can be used with satisfactory results. Da- 
kota No. 12, which is produced on old seedings 
in western South Dakota, has proved good in 
southern Iowa and Missouri withstanding all 
but the most extreme winters. 

All these requirements are essential for 
spring seeding as well as fall but some should 
be emphasized in fall seeding. If the soil re- 
quires lime in order to grow alfalfa, it should 
be applied a few months previous to seeding 
for best results. Nevertheless, many have anal 
will continue to get by when lime is applied 
immediately, before or after seeding when this 
occurs in the spring. One is a lot more apt to 
bump into trouble doing this with summer 
seeding. There is less time for the alfalfa 
plants to get established and when they must 
wait for limestone to do its work the delay and 
setback is often fatal to a good stand, tho the 
results don’t show up till the next spring. 


Preparation of Ground Important 


A firm seed-bed is always needed, but doubly 
so in July or August. When seeding alfalfa on 
ground on which a small grain crop has been 
grown, plowing is a mistake at least eightstimes 
out of ten. Working the seed-bed down firm 
enough and also quickly enough is the cateh 
in plowing following the oats, barley or wheat. 
The mistake of plowing as the first step in 


¥ 


preparation has caused more failures than any 
other cause with summer seeding in Iowa and 
surrounding states. Spending the same time 
in additional disking, especially if it is possible 
to use a tandem disk, will help insure a good 
seed-bed. A seed-bed packed down thoroly 
thruout the depth usually turned by the plow 
is essential. An inch or two of loose, fine mulch 
on top gives the alfalfa plants the best chance. 

If one’s conscience or weeds or trash will not 
allow alfalfa seeding without plowing, make 
sure that the soil is worked down as firm be- 
fore seeding as it was before plowing. A good 
way to test it is to drive across the field in a 
car. If it leaves a track more than an inch- 
and-one-half deep in spots, the field needs more 
work with the disk and improved roller. Who 
has not seen a seeding of alfalfa in summer 
plowed ground with only the turn-rows, and 
perhaps a manure spreader or threshing rig 
track showing a good stand the next spring ? 
Don’t worry about obtaining a perfectly smooth 
seed-bed free of: clods, with no stubble or dead 
weeds showing, but worry about whether it is 
soft or loose in spots or as a whole. 

Putting off the seeding of alfalfa until rather 
too late to be best for the oats is a good practice 
when you seed in the spring. Alfalfa sprouts 
quickly and springs like the past one ruin many 
stands when seeded early. But to get it in as 
soon as possible when the seed-bed and moisture 
conditions are right is the rule for summer 
seeding. 

At present plenty of moisture promises to be 
available so it is the (Concluded on page 11) 
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TRAVELING WITH FLOOD IN AFRICA 


American Flag Welcomes Them to Desert Fort 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


“"{7HAT in the blazing sands is all 

W tat racket?” growled Jim the 
morning after the miracle of our New 
Year’s Eve dash into Maine Soroa, 
French West Africa. Anything that 
will awaken my sleepy-headed partner 
—especially on New Year’s morning— 
is entitled to attention and I got up 
to see. Jim rolled over on his other 
ear. 

I peeked out thru one of the firing 
niches in the thick mud walls of our 
pedroom. There, just inside the gates 
of the fort, stood our motorcycles, bat- 
tered old “Rough” and “Tumble,” un- 
der a military guard. A black cor- 
poral and four clicking franc-tireurs, 
all uniformed in the same ‘bare feet 
and short carbines, marched their post 
proud as so many paladins guarding 
the beard of Allah. 

‘And there were the worshippers, the 
curious crowds who had come to see, 
actually to gaze upon the supernatural 
‘tuff tuffs” that had carried the white 
“Marykins” to Maine Soroa. The en- 
tire courtyard was full, from the sandy 
sanctum-sanctorum where the motor- 
cycles were parked to the big front 
gates in the outer wall of the fort. 

A sentry posted at our door appar- 
ently had heard Jim’s feeble show of 
interest and concluded that the distin- 
guished visitors were about to be up. 
He sped away thru the sand. Two or 
three minutes later a black garcon 
silently drew aside the mat hanging 
down over our doorway and pattered 
in with a tray of tea and hot milk 
and fresh buttered toast. I got Jim 
up with that. We dressed and went 
out to see what it was all about. 

The bristling little French com- 
mandant hurried over to shake hands, 
the inviolable ceremony in French ter- 
ritory whenever meeting anyone for 
the first time each day. 

‘Is this a hangover from their cele- 
bration last night?’ ventured Jim. 
“New Year’s must be a big holiday 
here.” 

“These people don’t even know it’s 
New Years,” laughed the Commandant. 
“This is all on your account. This 
whole corner of Africa has turned out 
to welcome you. The only difference 
between Lindbergh’s reception in 
France and yours here in French West 
Africa is that there are more people 
in France.” 

The celebration continued there be- 
fore the gates of that French fort for 
two days and the greater part of the 
two nights that we were there waiting 
for our oxen to arrive with the gaso- 
line and other baggage. One rich 
young Emir with a company of gray- 
bearded sages and a Sabaoth of wives 
and warriors, rode sixty miles on two 


or three relays of horses t6 reach ~ 


Maine Soroa before the “tuff tuff” 
machines would leave. 

“He usually presents a camel or 2 
flock of goats or case of tea or some- 
thing like that to every distinguished 
visitor who calls on him,” informed 
the Commandant. “What’ll you tell 
him if he offers you a couple of spare 
wives, good stout ones, you know, who 
could help push your bikes over the 
dunes?” 

*“T’ll have to refuse him just as I’ve 
always refused. such proposals,” an- 
sSwered modest Jim. 

The third day our-cattle arrived. 
They had been on the road four days 
and it would take another three days 
for them to return. And the total 
bill for the two_oxen and two men for 
the seven days was 20 francs, or about 
one good American dollar. 

“That’s a more economical proposi- 
tion than the Emir’s free wives, as far 
as baggage transport is concerned,” 
reasoned Jim. “And more satisfac- 
tory too,” he added, lest he be mis- 
understood. 

That afternoon we loaded our gaso- 
line and spare motorcycle parts, 
canned food and everything we would 
not need for the next four days onto 
three fast camels and started them 


off. They were bound for N’Guigmi, 
165 miles eastward on the north shore 
of Lake Chad. Then we crammed our- 
selves with one last big meal at the 
fort,- bade the two Frenchmen and 
the adjutant’s -wife -geodbye and 
started out ourselves. Incidentally, the 
Madame there was the last white 
woman we were to seé for 1,500 miles, 
or over two months. Most of the few 
Frenchmen we met had their wives, 
but none of them were white. 

“There are two or three chances to 
go wrong on the last sixty miles into 
N’Guigmi,” warned the accommodating 
Commandant. “I'll wire the Captain 
at N’Guigmi and he’ll send a horseman 

-out-to-meet you at Toumour and guide 
you along.” He would have sent @ 
detachment of cavalry to convoy us 
all the way if he’d thought they could 
kéep up with us. He did send a lithe 
black runner along with us for the 
first twenty miles out of Maine Soroa. 


The first day we reached Boudoum,’ 


twenty miles closer to the Red sea. 
Only 2,652 miles more to go! From 
Boudoum practically all the way to 


tioned to him to run along ahead and 
lead us to the next village. Without 
even stopping to change his loin cloth 
or tell any of his wives goodbye the 
old boy took off his sandals and 
started out. He refused to ride at 
first, but after we rushed him along 
on a good stiff gallop for a few miles 
his fear gradually left him and he’d 


perch on my side car and direct us - 


thru the bush as tho he almost en- 
joyed it. 

We left all trails and simply dodged 
here and there among the trees and 
bush, now and then coming out onto 
a wide, hard plain where we could spin 
along and give our old guide a thrill. 
I don’t ‘know how he kept his bear- 
ings but every once in awhile we'd 
come to a village and thus our mutual 
confidence grew. 

Finally, after about thirty miles of 
this sort of thing, our guide made some 
palaver with a bald, cadaverous chief 
in a little village and persuaded him 
to take the seat in my side car. Then 
he motioned to us that He was going 
home but the substitute would carry 





up and the corn grows all night. 








i FOR WARM WEATHER 
Here is something cool to look at when the temperature begins to go 


This is the Valley of the Ten Peaks 
near Banff in the Canadian Rockies. 











Lake Chad we followed in the general 
direction of a river valley and, while 
there was plenty of sand, it was not 
the barren desert that we had so much 
of the time. 

About noon of the second day our 
trail divided in so many places we 
were hopelessly lost. There was a 
vast, flat swamp on one side and a 
tangle of bush on the other. Some- 
where, a hundred miles or so to the 
east, lay N’Guigmi, and we knew the 
names of a half dozen villages along 
the route. There were scores of paths 
winding about thru the trees and wet 
lowlands but no single trail that 
looked as tho it could be trusted. We 
held a council of war and eventually 
drove back to a little mud village 
whose population we had frightened 
into the bush a mile or so before. 

Not a soul among them could speak 
French. We knew only one word of 
their language and that was “Heinya” 
meaning “Is this the road to——?” We 
could only point along the several 
trails and say “Heinya N’Guigmi?” 
“Heinya Toumour?” “Heininya 
N’Gubuulerai?” Then when they. be- 
came the most excited and pointed to 
a certain trail we assumed it was the 
right road. 

At this village, however, we selected 
the man who seemed the most active 
and intelligent among the lot and mo- 


on for us. Jim gave our original guide 
three francs (about 15 cents) and a 
half dozen rivals crowded forward 
clamoring for the chance to guide us 
the next thirty miles, 

All day we traveled thru a paradise 
of game. Actually thousands of deer, 
antelope, and gazelle, with an occa- 
sional hartebeeste here and _ there, 
gazed all about those plains or scamp- 
ered away to peer at us from a distant 
dune, one foot in the air, one ear 
cocked into the breeze. Many of them 
were so close we could have shot them 
with our revolvers if we had not 
packed those weapons with our bag- 
gage which the camels were carrying 
a day or two behind us. 

Great, gaunt, wild hogs, tusked and 
fleet, charged away from us, snorting 
into the bush. Immense blue water 
birds standing nearly as tall as a man 
would leap into the air like a slow 
motion picture and float lazily away. 
But the most picturesque of all were 
the .occasional flocks of awkward 
ostriches sometimes as many as twen- 


‘ty ina bunch. Their long necks cran- 


ing about made them look like a spring 
Jack-in-the-box on stilts. 

And then we saw a lion! Jim was 
riding ahead, pounding along in low 
gear, and I was fifty yards behind. 
Out of the bush on the left, a hundred 
yards ahead, sprang the great brown 


cat, and with a sidling look at the two 
“tuff tuffs’ leaped into the bush on 
the other side and was out of sight. 
We had hardly a decent look at him— 
in fact, not enough but that Jim still 
has his moments of believing it may 
have been only a hyena, especially 
since we learned later that hyenas 
are very plentiful in that particular 
section. But I still like to believe it 
was a lion—and am rather glad it 
came no closer.to us so that I can 
still enjoy my belief honestly. Jim 
says he is also glad it came no closer 


_—for even-a hyena can be dangerous. 


We made ninety miles that day, a 
thileage that we were not to duplicate 
again for more than a month, and 
landed at dark with our third. guide 
of the day in the little village of 
Toumour. No horseman from N’Guigmi 
was there. in the morning our: erst- 
while guide pointed confidently down 
a doubtful patch thru the bush, 
salaamed us mightily for our three 
francs of pay, and left us on our own. 
We thought we had about fifty miles 
to go. 

The path developed into a terrible 
combination. The sand in the caravan 
trail itself was too deep for our motor- 
cycles to negotiate. And the bush 
and small trees were too thick for’us 
to travel beside the road. We com- 
promised, circling about in the bush, 
dodging under low hanging branches, 
scratching our legs on thorny bushes, 
bouncing over fallen limbs, snagging 
on an occasional old grass ‘grown 
stump, and sometimes plunging blind- 
ly into a thicket which eventually 
closed up like a jungle wall and forced 
us to stop and push our way out back- 
wards to try it in some other place. 
And when all else failed there was 
always the possibility of venturing out 
into the road itself and pushing our 
way thru the sand, one motorcycle at 
a time. 

We deflated our tires to get the 
maximum of traction—and slipped a 
rear tire and pulled out a valvé stem. 
And all our spares were with the 
camels a couple of days behind. - But 
Jim stuck it back in place, and we 
struggled on. 

According to the speedometer we 
were still ten miles from N’Guigmi— 
and barely able to make any progress 
at all. We were walking beside the 
bikes and pushing in that. maddening 
hot sand nearly every foot of the way. 
And the valve stem popped out again. 
Again Jim fixed it. We inched along 
another mile or so and—voila! the 
great white battlements of N’Guigmi 
fort on the top of a hill a couple of 
miles away! 

The bush thinned down, we left the 
sandy road and struck off across lots 
for the gates of the fort itself, and the 
village at its feet. 

A sentry apparently gave the warn- 
ing for the walls of the great fort 
became black with people, hundreds 
swarmed out of the village to meet us 
and hundreds more lined up on either 
side of the road before the gate. Two 
French officers ran down to greet the 
dirty, sweaty American tramps, and 


then pointed to the flag pole above the 


fort. 


There flew the Stars and Stripes, é 


Old Glory itself, just above the Tri « 
color of France! We learned next day 
that a native tailor, a prisoner, had > 
worked all night to make the flag and » 
have it ready for our arrival. And it ¥ 
waved there above that great desert. 


fortress for the three days and nights " 
And when weg 
left the Commandant presented the- 
crudely-fashioned flag to us with his= 


compliments, and we promised to send @ 


that we were there. 


him a real sure-enough proper Amer-# 
ican flag in its place. 

We were welcome in N’Guigmi, the 
gateway to the Great Desert north ots 
Lake Chad. 

The story of*our elephant hunt on 


the shores of Chad will be told next 


week. 
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Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 

’ Yenewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 




















One Thief Serves—Other Is 
“Wanted” 


Work was scarce in Sioux City on 
April 20. At least it was for Arnold 
Radley and Merrill Latta or Jones. 

’ When Jones asked Radley if he wanted 
’ to make some money, Radley con- 
sented. So they got a car from a 
friend and went out into the country 
and spotted a farm. That night they 
went -back after midnight and took 
four sacks of chickens. They brought 














Radley, chicken thief, who is wanted 
at Sioux City. 


them to Sioux City and sold them to 
@ produce house. A check for $44.90 
was paid to the thieves for the loot. 
The next morning when Otis E. 
Wick, who farms outside of town, 
went to his poultry house he discov- 
ered his chickens were gone. He was 
mad, and decided he was going to find 
out where they were. So he started a 
systematic search of poultry houses 








SHERIFF 





Jones or Latta (No. 530), who served 
his time. 


and located them soon afterwards in 
town. He was able to identify them. 
Sheriff Beardsley’s office was noti- 
fied and Deputy Montie Kemp was 
sent out. A description of the thief 
was given by. the poultry house at- 
tendant and Kemp soon arrested 
Radley at his home. Radley plead 
guilty and implicated Jones or Latta, 
-and he also was arrested. However, 
Radley. got. out on a bond of $1,500 
and before he came to trial jumped 


“at. Any one knowing his whereabouts | 


= help the sheriffs office at Sioux 
City if they ‘will communicate with 
“that office. 


Jones, however, had to serve his 


- 














plow ever built. 








Now Stronger 


Than Ever 


When you see the new John Deere No. 5 you 
will say it is the strongest three-bottom tractor 


Extra strength where strength 
means most—strength that keeps it going, ‘‘good 
as new,” year after year, in spite of hard plowing 
conditions—that’s what you will see in the 


John Deere No. 5 


A heavy steel cross brace, securely clamped on, 
reinforces the regular bracing—holds those strong 
steel beams rigidly together. 

Don’t fail to see this new bracing that makes a good, 
strong plow better and stronger than ever before. 

Remember, plow strength is especially important in 
this age of heavy-duty farm power, when you drive a 
powerful tractor down the furrow, through hard condi- 
tions, eager to get big plowing acreage every day. 

Extra strength is only one of many valuable features 
you get in the John Deere No. 5. 








r 


These Features 
Make It a 
Real John Deere 


Genuine John Deere bot- 
toms, the world’s standard 
for-scouring, good work, and 
long wear. 


* * * 


Quick-detachable shares. 
Loosen one nut to remove 
a share; tighten the same 
nut and share is on tight. 
In no other way can you 
draw a share so rigidly 


a 








\ 


tight as with the simple, 
strong John Deere quick- 
detachable device. 


* * * 


Beams guaranteed not to 
bend or break. 


* * #* 


New style power lift of 
heavy-duty type. Always 
positive in its action. It’s 
the long-lived power lift. 

* 


* * 





Land wheel is set back, 
just as on sulky and gang 
plows—the No. 5 does good 
work in uneven land. 


* * 8 


Hitch has wide range of, 
adjustment—you can use 
the No. 5 with any tractor. 


Built in three-bottom and 
two-bottom sizes; 12-inch, 
14-inch and 16-inch bot- 
toms. 





/ 





JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





time in jail and as he was imprisoned 
thirty days a Wallaces’ Farmer re- 
ward has been paid, since Wick is a 
Service Bureau member and had his 
sign properly posted. 

Since Wick, Deputy Sheriff Kemp 
and the Sunlight Produce house all 
assisted in catching the thieves the 
reward was split and paid to the 
three, 

“I was glad my chickens were 
marked,” Wicks said. “Every farmer 
ought to mark his chickens some way. 
Now is the time to do it, too, or 
thieves will be taking the young chick- 
ens.” 

We told ‘Wicks we were glad he re- 
covered his flocks and hope along 
with others that Radley, who admitted 
he is a chicken thief, is captured be- 





fore he robs other roosts. His picture 
appears above. 
Tires Caused His Downfall 


When Olof Banken, who lives near 
Kensett in Worth county, went out on 


‘the morning of May 30 and discovered 


his new spare tire was gone he was 
more than interested. He had lost 
‘chickens and gasoline a number of 
‘times this spring and suspected a 





thief was operating in the neighbor- 





hood. So he decided he would get 
busy and see who the thief was if pos. 
sible. 

As he went down the road he de- 
cided to stop and see a neighbor about 
purchasing some hay. In the yard 
he came upon Clifford Adair, a young 
fellow fixing up a car. Banken talked 
to the fellow a bit and noticed the 
hood of the car had been taken off 
and was placed over a tire. On examin- 
ing it Banken decided here was his 
missing tire. So he left and hunted up 
Sheriff A. E. Weieneth at Northwood 
and told him about the deal. 

The sheriff went out after Adair, 
but he had departed by this time. How- 
ever the sheriff finally got him later 
in the day. Adair refused to confess 
at first, but finally admitted he stole 
Banken’s tire. When taken before 
Mayor Sabin of Northwood he plead 
guilty and was given thirty days in the 
county jail. He served the sentence. 

As Banken is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber a reward of $50 was paid him. 

“Tell the farmers of Worth county,” 
Sheriff Weieneth told a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative, “that I am al- 
ways willing to go out and investigate 
any thievery. The big thing is for 
them, to report thefts promptly and 
that helps us catch the thief before 
he has a chance to get away.” 


~ 





Silage for Dairy Cattle 


A much larger percentage of Iowa 
dairy farms could use silage economi- 
cally in their plan of feeding dairy 
cattle. The limiting factors which 
tend to curtail the use of silage are: 
The initial cost of a silo; the cost of 


filling a silo; too small a number of 
cows to justify a silo, and lack of 
appreciation of the value of silage in 
feeding dairy cows. 

Experiments which have been con- 
ducted by a number of experiment 
stations substantiate the experience of 
leading dairymen in regard to the high 
value of this feed in the ration of 2 
dairy herd. These experiments show 
that from the standpoint of economy 
and increased production silage is 
necessary. Usually three and one-half 
pounds of good silage will replace one 
pound of hay. However, in most ra- 
tions it is found that silage will cause 
a larger production than hay. 

With the shortage of hay which will 
exist in many sections this year, more 
dairymen will undoubtedly find silos 
good investments. When several farms 
in a neighborhood fill silos, it is not 
so difficult or expensive to fill the silo 
as the machinery may be owned to- 
gether and labor exchanged in filling. 
























nother new 
circulation peak 


Still Climbing! 
ft imobing: 
ALLACES’ FARMER is now read each 
week in more than 120,000 of the best 
farm homes in the Middle West. This 
new high peak in circulation is, in itself, a 
recognition of the thirty-three years of unfail- 
ing service to agriculture. 























Every year new readers have been added to 
the list because more and more farm folks real- 
ize that Wallaces’ Farmer is devoted to “dirt” 
farming; it is a paper by which a farmer can 
run his business. He can rely on it for help on 
farm problems, for scientific advice on corn 
breeding, for timely forecasts on markets, for 
important farm news, for clean, character-build- 
ing reading for young folks, for constructive 
suggestions to the home-maker. Its campaign 
against farm thievery has saved its readers 
many thousands of dollars. The Master Farmer 
movement has given well-deserved recognition 
to several of the leading farmers of Iowa and .- 
has stimulated a greater interest and pride in 
good farming and community development. It 
has championed the cause of progressive agri- 
culture throughout the thirty-three years of its 
existence. 

Because of its practical value to its readers, 
Wallaces’ Farmer has enjoyed a steady growth, 
and with this increased number of subscribers 
there have come greater opportunities for serv- 
ice. Keenly aware of these multiplied respon- 
sibilities, the publishers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
have pledged their best efforts to the improve- 
ment of farm life and to furthering the inter- 

ests of agriculture. 
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WILIGHT came to the surveying 
camp upon Current Creek divide 
famid a tinkle of horses’ bells and the 
faint muttering bass of a bedding sheep 
herd. A coyote barked sharply from 
the ridge behind, to be answered faint- 
ly from the canyon below, where the 
evening wind was sucking the night 
shades from the great arm of purpling 
gloom that lay within the canyon—a 
branch of the greater sea of dusk that 
enveloped the basin. 

Heat lightning played along the east 
horizon, while off over the hills that 
shut them from Arthur, a cloud bank 
showed black, its billowing walls from 
time to time etched with forked darts 
of lightning. Mack was conscious of 
a sound different from the rumble of 
thunder. Soon a car turned into the 
camping ground and rolled across to 
where he stood. 

“Hello, son!” called the black lump 
in the seat. 

“Hello, yourself, Dan,” Stuart an- 
swered. “You look like you’d been in 
the mud.” 


“I’ve been in the dangedest cloud- | 


bu’st you ever seen, 


Taylor replied, | 


“and all to bring you a message that | 


ain’t got no head nor tail to it.” 

“What is it?” 

“It come from your dad. He said 
that me being up on the head of Span- 
fish creek, I was closer to you than 
anyone else, and for me to go and tell 
you that he had got a roundabout mes- 
sage that something was likely to hap- 
pen to Arthur’s bids on the road.” 

“What could happen?” asked Mack. 
“They’re in the bank, locked up.” 

“T ain’t an idea,” answered Taylor; 
“only if this hasn’t got any sense to 
it, I’m sure going to have it in for your 
dad.” 

“Didn’t he say any more?” 

“Yes, he said that it seemed there 
was a tough customer from Green 








UP-GRADE 


A Story of Road Building and Rival Towns 


By Raymond A. Berry 


Author of ‘‘Wil@ Rose and Shoestring” 


Springs going to do something or ’noth- 
er with them, and that the best thing 
for you to do was to get down there.” 

“It sounds like apple-sauce to me,” 
snorted Mack. 

“Here, too,’ conceded Taylor; “only 
it come from Patricia Murdock in the 
first place, and she’s got more common 
sense than most men.” 

“That’s different,” exclaimed Stuart. 
“Day after tomorrow they’re to be 
opened, and until then they’re locked 
up in the bank vault. That looks safe, 
but if Patricia says not, why there’s 


something we don’t understand. I’m 
going into Arthur tonight, Dan.” 
“You can’t,’ answered Taylor. “I 


tell you the road is covered with mud 
slides in two or three places. Two 
missed me by only a few feet.” 

“Then I’ll go down the old Shingle 
creek trail. I’m going to be in town 
tomorrow morning. Once I didn’t list- 
en to Patricia; but ’'m going to this 
time.” 


AYLOR struck a match to light his 

pipe, then held the blaze up to 
illuminate Mack’s face. What he saw 
there caused him to look perturbed. 

“Son, you’re crazy. That road hasn’t 
been used for twenty years.” 

“Tt’s still there,” answered Stuart. “I 
rode down it only last year to where it 
hits the canyon bottom. Let me take 
your car. I’ll agree to pay for any 


damage done, and you can sleep in my 
bunk.” 


“Not on your life! If you go, Tm go. 


ing, too,” insisted Taylor. “But you’ve 
got to drive. I’m too old to steer down 
a thirty-five per cent grade that in ad- 
dition tilts sidewise like the slope of 
a roof.” 

A half-hour later, with the aid of 
three men from the surveying crew, 
the flivver stood balanced upon the 
crest of the divide overlooking Shingle 
creek. Her front wheels were upon the 
drainage to the great basin, while the 
battered rear still rested upon the Col- 
orado water-shed. 

Somewhere below in the blackness a 
storm was raging. Blue-white fires of 
blinding light illuminated a vapory 
screen of shredded cloud thru which 
headlands of cliff projected in eerie 
grandeur—while down and down into 
the darkness led the slender ribbon of 
road, rain gutted, boulder strewn and 
uncertain. 

“Wait a minute,” shouted Taylor, as 
Stuart touched the starter. ‘“We’ve got 
to have some rock ballast to keep us 
from tipping over head first before we 
head down there. Come on, boys, load 
her up.” 

Badger holes in the road-bed threat- 
ened to break the springs. Rocks 
punched at the radius rods, while in 
places tracks were washed to gutters 
that allowed the differential to drag. 





Lurching, sliding, grinding, they 
slipped down and down until the wil- 
lows along the creek showed solid 
green before them. Then, as they got 
closer, a black tunnel entirely arched 
with growth, appeared to their left, 
leading down stream. 

“That’s her, son,” howled Taylor, 
above the roar of the wind. “It looks 
like the mouth of the Hot Place.” 


TUART nodded, and in another sec- 

ond they were shooting thru the 
green passage with limbs tearing at 
the top, slapping at the fenders, twist- 
ing at the wheels. A dam appeared 
ahead of them, with a beaver sitting 
on its rain slicked top. The car went 
in to its hubs in the stick-filled ooze 
in the pond, then with a tooth rattling 
shiver crawled over the top and down 
to where the ripples of the first ford 
gleamed cold. <A bare stub of bough 
tore the top from above their heads, 
while another shivered the windshield 


! into a thousand pieces upon their 
| knees. 


Rain beat down-their necks 
and threatened to dampen the car coils 
in spite of the protecting scrap of can- 
vas. Occasionally they cut away pro- 
jecting pieces of fallen trees or filled 
breaks in the soggy road made by bea- 
ver tunnels, but all the while they 
crept on until the first gray of dawn 
enabled them to judge the location: 
The narrower, steeper part of the 
canyon was past, but another difficulty 
now presented itself. From every fork 
chocolate colored water poured into 
the main stream. Here the road was 
well away from the creek, but each of 
the rain swelled branches had to be 
crossed. Some spread across the moun- 
tain meadows in wide fans only a few 
inches in depth, thru which Stuart 
drove with wide sheets of water spray- 
ing out from beneath the wheels. Oth- 
(Continued on page 16) 











































feed 


Did You Get It? 


Hogs fed on an unpaved lot 
waste 10 to 25 per cent of their 
, say experienced feeders. 


A single year of this waste costs 
more than a concrete feeding 
floor which would prevent it. 


You Can Build Your 
Own Feeding Floor! 


Build a concrete feeding floor 
NOW and let your next year’s 
saving in feed pay for it. 


Complete instructions are given in “Increasing Your 
Profit with Feeding Floors.” Your free copy is waiting. : 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


national organization to improve and 
id the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IA. 
Concrete for Permanence 









































Lower Car and Truck Costs 
with SAFE LUBRICATION 


b Fr you're figuring out a 
way to reduce the cost of 
. running your car, your truck or 
your tractor, the first step is to 
get oil that’s good enough to in- 
7 }’ ets «sure SAFE Lubrication regard- 
me A ~~ less of driving conditions. For 
~ “=== only a few oils have the “body” to 
= stand -up under the extra strain 
of hard, fast driving. And one of 

* these few is NORTHLAND. 


Compared to ordinary oils, 
NORTHLAND is much safer 
because it is a much better oil. 
It has the superiority of pure 
Pennsylvania crude—the highest 
grade crude oil yet discovered— 
~~. plus a special refining process 
@ which make it superior even to 
other Pennsylvania oils. 


Standardize on NORTHLAND 
this year. For farm lubrication, 
it pays to buy it in quantity— 
barrels, half-barrels or 15-gallon 7 
drums. The quantity purchase 
gives you a saving in the price of 
the oil, and the oil itself will give 
you substantial savings in the 
cost of operating your tractor, 
N your truck or your car. 


The Bartles-Shepherd 
Oil Company 


Waterloo, Iowa 


ae 





for safe 
lubrication— 
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Seeding Alfalfa in Late 
Summer 





(Continued from page 6) 
disking, harrowing and -using of the 
cultipacker that counts. 

Late July and early August are best 
if other things are right. Seeding aft- 
er September 1 for most of Iowa adds 
to the uncertainty of getting a stand. 
Jn the southern third of the state 
where the moisture problem is most 
frequently troublesome, September 
seeding with its additional moisture is 
frequently superior to August. On the 
Dain test plots on sandy, river bottom 
soil at Ottumwa September 15 seeding 
has given better stands the last five 
years than seedings made a month 
earlier. In general, however, earlier 
seeding if the soil and moisture are 
right is best. 

If a grain drill is available, seeding 
fifteen pounds thru the spouts, put- 
ting it down about an inch, is probably 
the best method. Where a drill is not 
available seeding broadcast and cov- 
ering with a very light disking is good. 
The disk should be followed by a roll- 
er or harrow. If the soil is as wet 
as it is possible to be and still be 
workable, an improved roller alone is 
sufficient to use after seeding. 

Applying 100 to 200 pounds of 16 or 
20 per cent superphosphate at the time 
of seeding will give the alfalfa real 
help in making the best growth before 
frost. In the east one-half of Iowa, at 
least, it will commonly increase the 
yield of hay one-third or more the next 
year. 





Business Helps Wool Grower 


The wool farmers have a new ally. 
For years they have tried vainly to 
get thru congress a bill which wouid 
make it certain that when a consumer 
asked for “all wool” in clothes, he 
would get just that. The bill has 
failed in congress after congress as a 
result of the fierce opposition of manu- 


facturers who were making a profit . 


selling reworked wool or part wool 
and cotton as virgin wool. 

Now the National Better Business 
Bureau, Inc., comes on the scene. This 
is an organization of business men de- 
signed to protect honest manufac- 
turers and dealers by seeing that 
everybody plays fair with the con- 
sumer. Now the bureau has started 
a drive against the term “part wool.” 
Some manufacturers say a blanket is 
part wool when only from 1 to 4 per 
cent is wool and the rest cotton. Some 
are putting as much as 50 per cent 
wool in “part wool” goods. The bu- 
reau reports that “the continued use 
of the term is deceiving the public 
and that it actually amounts to fraud.” 

Now the bureau recommends that 
when the term “part wool” is used, 
the percentage of wool used alsv be 
stated. This is to be done in adver- 
tising, in labels and anywhere else the 
term “part wool” has been used. 

This step ties in with the wool 
growers campaign. It will help the 
drive in congress to force manufac- 
turers to say just what percentages of 
virgin wool, re-worked wool and cot- 


. ton appear in the product they put on 


the market. 


All About Soybeans 


Bulletin 310 of the Illinois station at 
Urbana contains just about the best 
up-to-date information on soybeans 
that we have yet seen. It tells all 
about planting soybeans, the varieties 
to use, and how to harvest. A map 
of Illinois is printed in the bulletin 
indicating that soybeans are most ex- 
tensively grown in eastern and south- 
ern Illinois. For the state as a whole 
the acreage is only over 700,000. In 
other words soybeans are grown as 
extensively in Illinois as wheat is 
frown in Iowa. Because of the fact 
that soybeans are so popular in Illinois 
the Illinois bulletin should be espe- 
Cially worth while and we, therefore, 
believe that our readers will find it 
Worth while to write for Bulletin 310. 
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The Farmall is an all-purpose, all- 
crop, all-year tractor. On any crop, 
all jobs in the field or barnyard, it 
sets new standards for easy handling, 
economy and operating efficiency. 


Farm with Farmalls! 


O wonder this tractor is popular—the Farmall for 

the first time gave the farmer a real all-purpose 
tractor. It is ideal power for all crops, all fields, all 
jobs, and all the time. There is no off-season for the 
Farmall. 

The Farmall is the ideal tractor for every power 
machine in its power range—whether it runs by draw- 
bar, belt, or power take-off. Its wide tread, extra-high 
row clearance, and other special features of design fit it 
perfectly for planting and cultivating of corn and cotton 
and other row crops. 

The Farmall and its equipment will show you a better, 
handier, more economical and more profitable way to 
farm. Ask the dealer to demonstrate. Write us, now, 
for the complete catalog. Farm with a Farmall! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
$068. MichiganAve, °% Americe Chicago, lil. 
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The McCormick: 
Deeting 15-30 
for larger operations 


The view below shows the /arger 
International Harvester Tractor, the 
McCormick-Deering 15-30. Plenty 
of power for fast-rate plowing — 3 
furrows, 4 in some soils. Abundant 
belt power for the larger threshers, 
ensilage cutters, etc. On many farms 
the all-purpose Farmall and the more 
powerful 15-30 are working together. 
The McCormick-Deering line also 
includes the popular 10-20 tractor, a 
smaller edition of the 15-30. 


POWER 
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FARMALL 
Special Equipment 
includes 2 and 4-row planters and 
cultivators, 7-foot mowers and 
7-foot trailer mowers, middle- 
busters, 4-row lister cultivators, 
sweep rakes, beet tools, potato 
tools, etc. It plows two perfect 
furrows; it cannot be beat at the 
belt. A good time to use itis now! 
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OILS- PAINTS -- FEEDS 


DISINFECTANTS 


For 18 years we have sold direct to con- 
sumers at wholesale price. See our repre- 
sentative or order direct. . 


Quality is our hobby. 


Pennsylvania Consumers 
Oil Company 


Council Blaffs and Davenport, Ilewa 


=? FRANKLIN 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 


Vaccinate Every Calf and be Money Ahead! 

Eliminate all risk of Blackleg loss by 

(@m Vaccinating each calf with 

' the original Franklin brand. 
One dose immunizes for life. 

Send for free book of Blackleg facts. 
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you see the 
Full Service Cabinet 
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—by your own 
local dealer 












NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 
case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 
points serving 7 states. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 

















O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 


“3 SERUM CO. 





Denver, Colo. | 









Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 





will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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| | HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 





Patchwork Thoughts 


It is nice to be indoors these days 
with the house darkened to the sun 


and fairly cool, in spite of the heat . 


outside. Ever since I can remember I 
have always admired those households 
wherein the kitchen fire was allowed 
to go out at noon in midsummer and 
the housewives donned fresh dresses 
and sat thru the afternoon sewing or 
reading. 





And why not? Most women on the 
farm have put in eight hours working 
before 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 
ought not to feel the least bit hesitant 
about quitting active work for the aft- 
ernoon., And a change of clothes and 
a few hours rest revives the spirits 
wonderfully, particularly when the 
days are so very hot. 





Some women you meet talk about 
getting up at five and working until 
nine or ten at night. They give you 
the impression that they are proud to 
be so hardworking. As I see it, it’s no 
feather in a woman’s hat if she puts 
in a seventeen hour day when she 
ought to be putting in only eight or 
ten active hours, canning, chickens 
and gardening to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

There’s a surprise in the garden 
almost every morning these days. Yes- 
terday morning two magnificent white 
roses as big around as a coffee cup 
opened out on the same stem. . This 
morning the first blossom of the 
Regal lily greeted us and last week we 
found sundrops blooming under the 
cherry tree. And so there’s a new 
delight almost every time we go out. 





An interesting experiment has been 
carried out by a woman over in Ohio 
on home hospitality. This woman to- 
gether with her husband had just 
moved to a new place and she decided 
that she would make a new start 
along entertaining lines and try to 
overcome her overanxious and over- 
particular attitude toward having 
guests. Her observations after mak- 
ing a study of hospitality are interest- 

_ ing: 

Hospitality is necessary for home 
life because it develops non-material 
standards, and the breaking of ' bread 
together has a social value hard to 
overestimate. 

Hospitality means sharing not only 
the best of one’s life but also its dif- 
ficulties. 

It is essential to provide for the 
needs of guests without allowing them 
to feel that they have caused any trou- 
ble. 

The “at home feeling” that we de- 
sire for our guests is one of being at 
ease, with the spirit free for natural 
expression. 

Hospitality helps us to develop that 
gay and generous home spirit in which 
we sun ourselves and without which 
all the planning and economy and ex- 
cellent cooking are in vain. 





Now that I stop to think of it the 
homes I have most enjoyed being in 
radiate this brand of hospitality. 
—J. W. 





Tasty Cold Foods 


Cold foods hit the spot on a hot day, 
and cold meats have an added advan- 
tage for the hostess in that they may 
be prepared early and set away until 
ready to use. For the main dish a 
cold meat loaf is good, as well as cold 
baked ham or a good fish loaf or 


- cheese loaf. 


- To give added flavor to a meat loaf, 
especially when it is to be served 
cold, add. canned tomatoes, rubbed 
thru a coarse sieve, or tomato soup for 


the liquid. It gives a fresh and dif- 
ferent flavor to the regular meat loaf. 

A well made cottage cheese loaf is 
very good. It is made by mixing one 
quart of cottage cheese until smooth, 
then adding a dozen small sweet 
pickles chopped fine, and one-half 
cup chopped nuts. Mix into this one- 
fourth cup of sour cream that has 
been whipped and mold into a loaf. 
Wrap in oiled paper and a towel and 
set in a refrigerator over night. To 
serve the loaf, slice one inch thick, 
serve on lettuce and garnish with 
chopped pickles, pimentos and mayon- 
naise dressing. 


With the main dish may be served 
potato chips or potato salad, a vege- 
table salad or, perhaps carrots or cu- 
cumbers sliced lengthwise in long tri- 
angular pieces to be eaten with salt 
like radishes; bread and butter sand- 
wiches, which eliminate dishes and 
serving; and a cold drink. 

Altho lemonade is always popular 
and refreshing, the juices of several 
kinds of fruits may be combined to 
make a sort of fruit punch. Often- 
times these punches seem to quench 
thirst better if a little giner ale is 
added. Adding a few leaves of crushed 
mint makes the drink seem cooler. 








= 
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EAR Garden Club: Did you ever 

see things grow so fast as they 
have in the past three weeks? I had 
to be away from home for nearly two 
weeks and when I got back just be- 
fore the Fourth of July. I was amazed 
at.the way the garden had changed. 
The delphiniums were standing six 
feet high on either side of the gate— 
great, large spikes of blue and purple 
blossoms. The hollyhocks from tufted 
bunches of leaves close to the ground 
as I saw them last, had shot up above 
the fence and the flower ‘borders and 
garden of annuals were such tangled 
masses of flowers and leaves that I 
scarcely recognized the place. A spe- 
cial variety of dwarf nasturtiums 
turned out to be more giant than 
dwarf and outgrew the small bounds 
I had placed for them and sprawled 





as well as the leaves of the pink ram- 
bler rose in particular at this time of 
year. Bordeau mixture is an effective 
spray material to use in checking mil- 
dew and the other fungus diseases. 
A mixture of nine parts dusting sul- 
phur with one’part of dry powdered 
lead arsenate is also very good. This 
is applied dry with a small dusting 
gun built for the purpose. 

Whenever I find flower heads droop- 
ing as I did the other day I start an 
investigation along the sides of the 
stalk and more often than not find a 
brown hole where a stalk borer has 
entered. Borers are at it uncommon- 
ly early this year. They usually do 
their greatest damage in August and 
September and they are hard to reach 
because they are out of the way of all 
the poison sprays. ‘They will attack 





An unusually fine showing for a garden in June. Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, Del- 
phiniums and Sweet Williams make this outdoor flower show. 


all over the place. The larkspur and 
other plantings of annuals that needed 
thinning had gone ahead and bloomed 
most luxuriantly in the close quar- 
ters. The only expression I can find 
for it is the garden was booming! 

The zinnias are in bloom and that 
is a record for us. We have never 
had them in bloom so early before 
from seed planted in the open ground. 
It was hardly six weeks from the time 
the seed was planted until they were 
in bloom. A new kind, small-flowered 
and very compact, has turned out to 
be lovely and makes a nice showing 
in the foreground of the flower bor- 
ders and are more appropriate than 
the taller growing sorts in that loca- 
tion. 

The excessive dampness which has 
made possible this unusual growth 
has also made ideal conditions for 
fungus diseases to get started. Mildew 
will very quickly ruin the appearance 


anything from hollyhocks on down. It 
is possible that spraying with lead 
arsenate will get them, provided it is 
done frequently, say every week or 
ten days, and gotten well up under the 
plants so that the stems are covered 
with the poison. 

It is disagreeable to have to think 
of all of these creeping and crawling 
things in connection with a lovely 
flower garden, but it seems that we 
must face them and fight them in 
order to maintain any sort of rights 
at all. Garden pests are on the in- 
crease in spite of the efforts to keep 
them down, chiefly because there is 
no united fight against them. How- 


ever, it takes a very little time to. 


apply a dust or a spray and keep our 
own places fairly free of the more 
serious pests. 

In this connection, I should mention 
plant lice or aphis also. They are 
particularly fond of chewing on the 


succulent tender ends of sweet peas 
and will attack almost anything else, 
They cluster about, a great many of 
them on a single leaf or stem and are 
very easily and quickly killed by spray. 
ing them with nicotine sulphate in a 
sudsy water made with a mild soap. 
Most people, I find, think it is quite 
a complicated matter to mix up the 
various spray materials, but it is really 
very easy. The small hand pump spray 
outfit which fits into a two and one- 
half or three gallon pail is the most 
satisfactory outfit for a woman to use, 
It is a good idea to have a special shelf 
put up, high enough so that it is out 
of the children’s reach, where the poi- 
son dusting powders and spray mate- 
rials may be kept. Keep an old table- 
spoon there also for measuring pur- 
poses, and it is really no more work 
to get ready to go after the bugs than 
to get a pan of sudsy water ready for 
the dinner dishes.—Garden Editor. 





Canning Facts 
It is safer to use new rubber rings 
each year. The risk of spoilage with 
old rubbers is too great to make it an 
economy to use rubbers over again. 
Be sure to rinse them in boiling wa- 
ter in order to remove the fine pow- 


der on the surface. This may im- 
part a foreign taste. 





Canned berries will not shrink in 
size and go to the top of the jar if 
they are twice cooked. This may be 
done either in the jar or by the open 
kettle. The important thing is to let 
the fruit stand, if possible over night, 
between the first and second cooking. 
This gives it time to reabsorb the 
juices that were forced out in the first 
cooking. A good way to do is to give 
the berries the first cooking, the usual 
time for either hot pack or open kettle, 
while you are getting supper ready. 
Then let the berries stand over night 
and in the morning bring them just 
to the boiling point and seal. Plumper 
berries that do not float are the result 
and it is worth the extra effort to have 
them nicer. ; 





Carrots are best for canning when 
they are young and tender. Young 
carrots do not need to be scraped with 
a knife. A stiff vegetable brush will 
remove the tender outside skin. Boil 
whole for ten minutes, then cool un- 
der running water enough to handle 
comfortably. Slice into the jars, add 
one level teaspoon of salt to each quart 
and fill with boiling water and also 
the water in which the carrots were 
precooked. Process for one and one- 
half hours in the hot water bath or 
for forty minutes in a steam pressure 
cooker at ten pounds. 





To can corn whole use only small 
ears like that of golden bantam which 
has good-sized kernels but a very 
small cob. Boil on the cob for five 
minutes then pack into hot jars, add 
a level teaspoon salt to each quart 
and fill with boiling water. Process 
for two and a half hours in the hot 
water bath or fifty minutes in the 
pressure cooker at ten pounds. 





In canning greens first wilt them 
down in a covered kettle. Do not add 
any water, merely wash the greens 
and there will be enough water adher- 
ing to the leaves to cook them. Pack 
loosely into the cans and add a level 
teaspoon of salt to each quart can. 
Add a small amount of water, but not 
enough to make them sloppy. . Process 
two hours in the hot-water bath and 


forty. minutes in the pressure cooker |} 


at ten pounds. 
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‘straightway I conferred not with flesh 


and again I returned unto Damascus.” 


is _ to his persecutions of the Christians 
he says: “I advanced in the Jews’ re- 
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eur: Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except.when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
“Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
by additi to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- — 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. . 











Saul’s Early Ministry 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 22, 1928. Acts, 9:19b-30; 
11:19-30; 12:25; Galatians, 1:15-18. 
Printed, Acts, 9:19b-30; 11:25-26.) 

“And he was certain days with the 
disciples that were at Damascus. (20) 
And straightway in the synagogues he 
proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son 
of God. (21) And all that heard him 
were amazed, and said, Is not this he 
that in Jerusalem made havoc of them 
that called on this name? and he had 
come hither for this intent, that he 
might bring them bound before the 
chief priests. (22) But Saul increased 
the more in strength, and confounded 
the Jews that dwelt at Damascus, prov- 
ing that this is the Christ. (2) And 
when many days were fulfilled, the 
Jews took counsel together to kill 
him; (24) but their plot became known 
to Saul. And they watched the gates 
also day and night that they might kill 
him: (25) but his disciples took him 
by night, and let him down thru the 
wall, lowering him in a basket. (26) 
And when he was come to Jerusalem, 
he assayed to join himself to the dis- 
ciples; and they were all afraid of him, 
not believing that he was a disciple. 
(27) But Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the apostles, and de- 
clared unto them how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he had 
spoken to him, and how at Damascus 
he had preached boldly in the name of 
Jesus. (28) And he was with them 
going in and going out at Jerusalem, 
(29) preaching boldly in the name of 
the Lord: and he spake and disputed 
against the Grecian Jews; but 
were seeking to kill him. (30) And 
when the brethren knew it, they 
brought him down to Caesarea, and 
sent him forth to Tarsus.” 

(25) And he went forth to Tarsus 
to seek for Saul; (26) and when he had 
found him, he brought him unto 
Antioch. And it came to pass that 
even for a whole year they were gath- 
ered together with the church, and 
taught much people; and that the dis- 
ciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch.” 





This lesson follows immediately aft- 
er the last lesson. It is not stated just 
how long Saul remained at Damascus 
after his conversion, after Ananias 
had laid his hands on him and he- had 
received his sight again and had been 
baptized. It was probably only a few 
days. In the first chapter of his epis- 
tle to the Galations he writes: “For I 
make known to you, brethren, as 
touching the gospel which was 
preached by me, that it is not after 
man. For neither did I receive it from 
man, nor was I taught it, but it came 
to me thru revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
Then, after speaking of his early life 
and religious training, and of his per- 
secution of the Christians: “But when 
it was the good pleasure of God... 
to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
Preach him among the Gentiles, 


and blood: neither went I up to Jeru- 
salem to them that were apostles be- 
fore me; but I went away into Arabia; 


We do not know how long Saul staid 
in the desert, preparing himself to 
Preach the gospel to the Gentiles. He- 
already knew the Scriptures, having 
been a pupil of Gamaliel, one of the 
most profound theologians of any day. 
In this same chapter, when referring 


ligion beyond many of my own age 
among my countrymen, being more ex- 





Ceedingly zealous for the traditions of 


my fathers.” Whatever may have been 
the nature of his preparation, he came 
out from the desert fully equipped to 
carry the message.of the risen Christ. 

Going’ back to Damascus, Saul 
“straightway” proclaimed Jesus, “that 
he is the Son of God.” Naturally, all 
who heard him were amazed. Remem- 
ber that he had persecuted the Naza- 
renes long and bitterly. They knew of 
his manner of life, his training as a 
Jew and ‘Pharisee, and his bitter zeal 
in persecution. “Breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disci- 
ples of the Lord,” he had gone to the 
high priest, and had asked of him let- 
ters to the synagogues at Damascus, 
giving him the right to search out any 
and all who were of “the Way,’ 
whether men or women, and bring 
them bound to Jerusalem. Naturally, 
then, when they heard him proclaim- 
ing Jesus as the Son of God, they 
thought of his past life and his recent 
threatenings, and suspected that it was 
only a trick to entrap Christians, that 
he might deliver them’ bound to the 
high priest, as he had been given au- 
thority to do. 

It was possible for any one who 
wished to do so to ask questions at the 
synagogue service. No doubt the Jews 
asked many questions when Saul 
preached. He was fully able to answer 
every question put to him. “But Saul 
increased the more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews that dwelt at Da- 
mascus, proving that this is the 
Christ.” 

After Saul had preached and taught 
in. Damascus for some time, the Jews 
had become fully convinced that he 
was sincere in his preaching. He took 
every occasion to prove that Jesus is 
the Christ, as indeed he did always 
from that time on. So they took coun- 
sel together and plotted to kill him. 
Saul learned of this plot, however, and 
believers helped him to escape by let- 
ting him “thru the wall,” lowering him 
in a basket. 

When he reached Jerusalem and 
wanted to join himself to the disciples 
there, the believers, they were afraid 
of him, remembering how zealous he 


had been in persecuting Christians,- 


and remembering also the authority 
that had been given him to extend 
these persecutions as widely as he 
wished. They could not understand 
the change that had so quickly come 
over him, and did not believe that he 
had become a disciple. It took the tes- 
timony of Barnabas, who afterwards 
accompanied him on some of his mis- 
sionary journeys, to the effect that 
Saul had indeed “seen the Lord in the 
way,” and that he had preached boldly 
in the name of Christ at Damascus, be- 
fore they were fully convinced that he 
had -really changed from a persecutor 
of Christians to a believer and devoted 
follower of the Nazarene. 

When the report reached the church 
at Jerusalem that the Gentiles also 
were receiving the gospel, they sent 
Barnabas as far as Antioch, to investi- 
gate. He then went on to Tarsus to 
seek for Saul. Barnabas brought Saul 
back to Antioch, and they worked 
there together for a year. Hence 
Barnabas was able to give a good re- 
port of Saul to those who remembered 
him as a zealous persecutor of Chris- 
tians. 

It did not take many days for the 
preaching of Saul to arouse the bitter 
enmity of the Jews at Jerusalem, as 
had been the case at Damascus. The 
spread of the doctrine he preached 
would mean the death of Pharisaism. 
So they sought to kill him. Among the 
Christians there would naturally be 
many who were relatives of these hos- 
tile Jews and they would soon learn 








of such a plot.. So twice within a 
short period of time was Saul’s life in 
danger, as it was many times after- 
wards. Some of the believers brought 
him down to Caesarea, on the coast, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus, the city 
of his birth. No doubt he took ship at 
Caesarea. . 

Two or three points deserve special 
emphasis. The Lord selects men fit- 
ted to do His work. He has all sorts 
of work, work for all sorts of people, 
and he selects for the most laborious 
work men whom He has previously 
gifted with the natural requirements 
which fit them, when filled with the 
Holy Spirit, for that particular kind of 
work. Peter and John were all right 
in their work, the conversion of the 
Jews. But for the conversion of the 
Gentiles a man of different type was 
needed—one of Hebrew birth and 
Greek culture, as well as of the best 
Hebrew education and of Roman citi- 
zenship. Saul had all of these quali- 
fications, as well as a keen, logical 
mind. He was also most zealous in 
spreading his faith, and carried into 
his new religious life the same zeal 
that characterized him in the old life. 

When Saul heard the voice of Christ, 
he knew Him, and immediately asked 
Him what He would have him to do. 
In his vision Ananias is told that Saul 
was praying. When a man prays sin- 
cerely, no matter what his past life 
has been, the Lord is dealing with 
him; and it is the business of Chris- 
tians to show confidence in him, to 
hope for the best and forget the past. 


When Saul had first prayed, and had 


received his sight, he preached in the 
name of the Lord. He showed the sin- 
cerity of. his conversion by his works. 
It was not until later, during his first 
missionary journey that Saul dropped 
his Jewish name and was afterwards 
called by his Roman name Paul. 

In after years the apostle Paul 
speaks of “taking pleasure” in the dis- 
tresses he had endured “for Christ’s 
sake,” and counts as “refuse” the 
things that he has given up, “that I 
may gain Christ.” The Christian to- 
day is not called upon to go thru such 
hardships as his, but the same 
strength is available to him in his 
trials, whether great or small. 





Wind Mill Quilt 

'HIS is a simple quilt design and 
one that is easy to piece on the 
sewing machine. The quilt that this 
design was taken from was pieced in 
blue and white. A fancy daisy-like 
flower was quilted into the plain white 
blocks with which the pieced quilt 

blocks were set together. 
The border was made of three 
strips, two 3-inch strips of white with 
a 3-inch strip of blue between. These 





uilt Design. 
or making.) 


The Wind Mill 
(See directions 


border strips were quilted in a rope 
quilting design. 

The pieced blocks measure 11 inches 
square. It requires 21 pieced blocks 
and a 9-inch border to make a quilt 
72x84 inches. The border is left off 
on one end of the quilt. 

Measurements for the pieces that 
make up the 11-inch pieced block are 
as follows: (Seams are not allowed.) 
The 8 dark and 16 light triangles (see 
illustration) are half of a 2%-inch 
Square, cut corner ways. The 4 larger 
dark triangles filling in at each side 





are half of a 3%-inch square. Allow 
% inch for seaming if using very 
flimsy~ material. On firmer material, 
3-16 of an inch in a large enough seam. 

Cut the border strips first so that 
they may run the full length and width 
of the quilt without piecing —Emma 
S. Tyrrell. : 





Two Oil and Paint Questions 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Has used oil drained from crank- 
case any preservative value for pre- 
serving wood parts of machinery ex- . 
posed to the weather? Where wooden 
wagon wheels from which the paint 
has worn are cooked in a hot linseed 
oil bath, will fresh paint stick to 
them?” 

Used crank case oil has practically 
no value either as a preservative for 
treating fence posts or as a prsicctive 
paint for wooden parts exposed to the 
weather. If mixed half and half with 
gas house tar and given a prolonged 
hot and cold treatment, it probably 
would have considerable preservative 
effect on fence posts and other tim- 
bers, but would be very much less 
efficient than creosote. Such a mix- 
ture would probably have some pro- 
tective effect when applied as paint 
with a brush, but would not compare 
at all with good linseed oil paint and 
would hardly be worth the labor of 
applying. 

I think there would be no trouble 
at all getting paint to stick to the 
wagon wheels which have been soaked 
in hot linseed oil. The first coat of 
any good paint job should be largely - 
linseed oil, and I see no reason why 
the prolonged oil heating should give 
trouble.—I. W. D. 


Fashion Department 
A VARIETY OF DESIGNS THAT 


CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 



































3321 3399 


No. 3321—Youthful Simplicity—Designed 
in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 3416—New Princess Model—Designed 
in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with 4 yard 
of 16-inch contrasting and 5 yards of 1%- 
inch ribbon. ; ; 

No. 3399—For the Boy—Designed in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 14 
yards of 40-inch material with 3, yard of 
ee contrasting and % yard of 36-inch 

ning. 








All patterns, 10 cents each. Order 
from Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. __ 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just: 
off the press, is the most interesting 
issue we have ever publi: ~ Styles. 
for women, girls and the youngsters; 
also valuable articles about vacation 
“trips, and what the stout and short 
women should wear. Send 10 cents for 
your copy. 



























Keeping Up Egg Production 
It.is easy-to.get a 60 or.70.or even.) 
$0.per cent egg production for two or 
three months during the spring, but 
- inorder: really to have the business 
profitable this production must -be 
kept up during the summer months. 

“Our flock has. dropped off one-third 
or one-half lately,” is a common re- 
mark among farm flock keepers. This 
will happen to an even larger number 
of flecks during the next month unless 
real attention is given to -providing + 
the proper conditions. 

Certain definite factors bring about 
the drop in production in May, June 
and July. Carelessness in feeding or 
lack of feeding is the chief cause of 
the drop in production in many flocks. 
Mash feeding should continue during 
the summer. Any curtailing in feed- 
ing should be in a cutting down of the 
grain ration rather than quitting the 
mash. 

Parasites are probably the second 
most important cause of a decline in 
eggs produced. Lice and mites thrive 
during the summer months and take a 
large amount of energy from the hens. 
The use of a good commercial house 
powder or sodium fluoride will get rid 
of the lice. Dipping in a sodium 
fluoride solution made up at the rate 
of one ounce of the powder to each 
gallon of water is the most effective. 
It must be done on a hot, clear day, 
early enough so that the hens may 
dry off thoroly before night. The 
water should be warm, ; 

Mites may be controlled best by 
treating the house and roosts with a 
specially prepared coal tar product. 
Applied either as a paint or spray it 
will rid the house of mites for the. 
season. Crank case oil and kerosene 
are helpful. Their weakness is in the 
short time they are effective. 

If the hens are known to be affected 
seriously with worms, they should be 
given treatment. Tobacco dust or san- 
tonin is good for round worms. Ka- 
mala capsules are effective for tape 
worms. Worm treatments that are 
really efficient in removing the worms 
are strong and something of a shock 
to the bodily functions. One must ex- 
pect a drop in egg production for a 
few days after worm treatment. 

Another reason why hens quit laying 
is because their house is too hot. If 
they have free range or a large, shady 
run, the heat does not bother them 
during the day. If they must roost 
in a poorly ventilated, hot house at 
night, it will seriously cut egg pro- 
duction. A direct draft on the roosts 
is not necessary but openings on at 
-least three sides of the house are 
highly desirable. 

If the egg production is to be kept 
up the hens must not be allowed to 
remain broody. Confinement to a 
broody coop as soon as they want to 
set is the key to keeping down the 
loss in production from this cause. 
Every day they are allowed to remain 
on their nests after becoming broody, 
the Jonger the hens will remain out of 
production. 

But even if the hens are properly 
fed, kept free of parasites, provided 
with comfortable quarters and rid of 
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that will not lay enough during the 
summer and fall to pay their way. 


“Phese-hens should be culled out. The 


best way to cull is to give the hens 
the “once over” every four or five 
‘weeks. Begin this early in June and 
end in September ‘with a very close 
culling. 


New York and Brown Eggs 


In a recent letter, Miller Purvis 
calls attention to the changing taste 
in_regard to egg color in New York 
City: 

“Here is an item that ought to be 
interesting to your readers who breed 
the larger varieties of chickens, the 
varieties that lay tinted eggs. The 
New York City market has always 
discriminated against tinted eggs, 
known in the markets as brown eggs, 
until recently. Now the tide has 
turned and ‘brown’ eggs are coming 
into favor. Probably consumers have 
learned that brown eggs average larg- 



















Buy Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks 
Take ss And of my June and July Bargain Prices and buy 
your chicks at this great saving. All chicks are Iowa Standard 
Accredited, cod=liver oil chicks. 
recommended by poultry raisers 


Hatches Every Week Through. August 


JUNE AND JULY BARGAIN PRICES 


They are big profit makers— 
everywhere 





rer (aves candeaeet cow 200 $0.9 

eee cece cess tes 53.00 
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more for lots lece than 100. Orders booked for” 91 
shipping charges. 
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-er in size than white ones and that 


the color of the shell makes no differ- 
ence in the quality of an egg. In the 
New. York market, reports recently it 
has frequently happened that brown 
eggs have been quoted higher than 
white ones. In the report for April 
19 I find this: ‘Eggs ... Nearby and 
western hennery average firsts to ex- 
tras, 30@33c; nearby hennery browns, 
extras, 33@35c.’ Heretofore brown 
eggs, no matter how carefuly they 
were selected, were classed as seconds 
and were around 2 cents lower in the 
market than whites. 

“The fact is that people are getting 
better posted about the foods they use, 
thru government bulletins, radio talks 
and similar agencies and are finding 
that in buying eggs they can get more 
for their money by selecting brown 
eggs and that there is less waste in 
proportion to size in a hen weighing 
51% to 6 pounds than in one that 
weighs 314 to 4 pounds, and are buy- 
ing the eggs and fowls that give them 
the most for their money.” 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Striped Chipmunk Is Proud of His Stripes 


Old Mr. Chipmunk has seen big Mr. 
Bob Cat following closely along in the 
same path as little Mr. Meadow Mouse. 
He is afraid that Mr. Bob Cat-_will see 
Mr. Meadow Mouse and decide to eat him, 
as Mr. Bob Cat looks very hungry. But 
Mr. Chipmunk is not much of a hand to 
meddle in other people’s affairs. Grand- 
father Frog is telling the story to the 
Merry Little Breezes, so we will let him 
continue: 





“But old Mr. Meadow Mouse was a 
friend. He thought a great deal of Mr. 
Meadow Mouse, did little Mr. Chipmunk. 
He couldn’t bear to think of what would 
happen to Mr. Meadow House if big Mr. 
Bob Cat should catch*him. Then, almost 
without realizing’ what he was doing, lit- 
tle Mr. Chipmunk began to shout at big 
Mr. Bob Cat and to call him names. Of 
course, big Mr. Bob Cat looked up right 
away and saw little Mr. Chipmunk sit- 
ting on the old stump. His eyes grew 
yellower and yellower, he drew his lips 
back from his long, sharp teeth in a very 
angry way, and his little bob tail twitched 
and twitched. Then, with great leaps, 
he came straight for the old stump on 
which little Mr. Chipmunk was sitting. 

“Little Mr. Chipmunk didn’t wait for 
him to get there. Oh, my, no! He took 
one good look at those fierce, hungry, 
yellow eyes and long, cruel teeth, and 
then he whisked into a hole in the old 
stump. You see, there wasn’t time to go 
anywhere else. Big Mr. Bob Cat found 
the hole in the stump right away. He 
snarled when he saw it. You see, it was 
too small, very much too small, for him 
to get into himself. But he could get one 
hand and arm in, and he did, feeling all 
around inside for little Mr. Chipmunk. 
Little Mr. Chipmunk was frightened al- 
most to death. Yes, sir, he was frightened 
almost to death. He made himself just as 
flat as he could on the bottom of the hol- 
low and held his breath. 

***You’d better come out of there, Mr. 
Chipmunk, or J'll pull you out!’ snarled: 
Mr. Bob Cat. 

“Little Mr. Chipmunk just snuggled 
down flatter than ever and didn’t say a 
word. Mr. Bob Cat felt ’round and ‘round 
inside the hollow stump and raked his 
long claws on the sides wntil little Mr. 
Chipmunk’s hair fairly stood up. Yes, sir, 
it stood right up on end, he was so 
scared. When it did that, it tickled the 
elaws of Mr. Bob Cat. Mr. Bob Cat 





broody notions early, there are some 


grinned. It was an ugly grin to see. Then 





he reached in a little farther and made a 
grap for little Mr. Chipmunk. His wide- 
spread, sharp claws caught in little Mr. 
.Chipmunk’s coat near the neck and tore 
little strips the whole length of it. 

“Of course little Mr. Chipmunk squealed 
with pain, for those claws hurt. dreadfully, 
but he waS glad that his coat tore. If it 
hadn’t, Mr. Bob Cat would surely have 
pulled him out. After a long time, Mr. 
Bob Cat gave up and went off, growling 
and snarling. When he thought it was 
safe, little Mr. Chipmunk crawled out of 
the old stump and hurried home. He ached 
and smarted terribly, and his little plain 
brown coat was torn in long strips. 

“‘This is what I get for meddling in 
the affairs of other folks,’ said little Mr. 
Chipmunk, bitterly. ‘If I’'d just minded 
my own business, it wouldn’t have hap- 
pened.’ 

“Just then he happened to look over to 
the house of Mr. Meadow Mouse. There 
was Mr. Meadow Mouse playing with his 
children. He didn’t know a thing about 
what his neighbor, little Mr. Chipmunk, 
had done for him, for you remember he 
hadn’t seen Mr. Bob Cat at all. Little 


Mr. Chipmunk grinned as well as he could 


for the pain. 

“I’m glad I did it,’ he muttered. ‘Yes, 
sir, I’m glad I did it, and I’m glad that 
Neighbor Meadow Mouse doesn’t know 
about it. I’m glad that nobody knows 
about it. 


‘A kindly deed’s most kindly done 
In secret wrought, and seen of none, 


And so I’m giad that no one knows.’ 


“Now just imagine how surprised little, 


Mr. Chipmunk was, when in the fall it 
came time to put on a new coat, to have 
Old Mother Nature hand him out a beau- 
tiful striped coat instead of the little plain 
brown coat he had expected. Old Mother 
Nature’s eyes twinkled as she said: 

“ "There’s a stripe for every tear made 
in your old coat by the claws of Mr. Bob 
Cat the day you saved Mr. Meadow Mouse. 
They are honor stripes, and hereafter you 
and your children and your children’s chil- 
dren shall always wear stripes.’ 

“And that is how it happens that little 
Striped Chipmunk comes by his striped 
coat, and why he is so proud of it, and 
takes such good care of it,” concluded 
Grandfather Frog. 


(Next week we will hear about our old 
friend, Peter Rabbit, and why he can not 
fold his hands.) 








Weems in Poultry 


An insoluble capsule carryin 
combination worm medicine. 
soluble, it passes through the mouth, 


a triple 
ing ine 


throat, crop and stomach of a ‘fowl, to 
the gizzard where it is ground up like a 
grain of corn, and pours the full strength 
undiluted medicine directly into the intey 
tines upon the worms. 


It is 5 times as effective as worm rem- 
edies given in the food or drink, which 
dilutes and weakens them; it is 3 times 
as effective as soluble capsules dissolving 
in the crop. 


Prepared regularly in one size only, suitable for 
chickens, turkeys, etc., half grown and older. 50-cap- | 
sule pkg., $1; 100 size, $1.75; 500 size, $7; 1,000 size, 
@12. Smaller capsules for chicks at $1 per 100. 


A Liberal Trial 


We want every poultry raiser to try a 
free sample of this wonderful capsule—not 
just one to look at, but enough to treat a 
pen a a dozen birds; to see how easy to 
pre, how quick, certain, safe and satis 

actory the results. Send name and address 
and state number of poultry owned. 


GEO, H. LEE CO., 278 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebe 
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INVITED 


© visit our complete ex- 





- —— Bits af at both the 
entions of the American 
Baby oni ck Produce: ‘Association in Des Moines, 
Iowa, July 18th to 32a and re internations} Baby 
Chick aaiedatinn at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 30th 
3 A good time to “ppeitoate inter- 

a facts on 


moines BROODER HOUSES 


— are helping poultrymen in overcoming surplus 
increasing profits. . 
Pomat and unit construction make them the most 
popular brooder houses with hatcheries and poult 
raisers. Visitors at, Des Moines are welcome to 

at the factory, Le ig running full time. Auto 
mobiles will m hand for your convenience. 


DES MOINES SILO & MFG. C0: 
404 N. Moines, lowa 


DR. J. E. SALSBURY 
Charles City, lowa 


Specialist and Writer on 
Poultry Diseases 
Consultation by Letter Free 


Con- 


























CHECKELS’ a Chicks, Americat 
Cert-O-Culd. 100% alive a bie id. " $09 
pa Ue aa a ECE # 
Saas: HATCHERY, ° Box 2, Spring 5:23, 55.08 
Pt : 
CHICKS 6*I 
propels. Accredited 100 
00 $7.00 PK 00 san 
poe ard. Browne Bait Lop oa 8.00 88.50 78.00 
Ree se eatin es Staite he 
MISSOUR! POULTRY FARMS, Bx 4> Columbia, 








Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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‘Do you know that a swarm of 


flies around the barns will cost 
you a tremendous amount of 
money this summer? Accu- 


‘rate statistics show that the 


production of dairy cows will 
drop from five to twenty per 
cent with the coming of fly 
time; this, right at the season 
when production should be 
most abundant. There is no 
need for having great swarms 
of flies. Take care to remove 
their breeding places and kill 
all those that appear with a 
powerful, but harmless, fly 
spray dope. At our “Farm 
Service” Hardware Stores 
you can get sprayers just 
suited for this purpose, and, 
of course, we have tested and 
proven brands of fly dope. 

Keep them out of your house, 
for they are not only trouble- 
some but they carry disease 
and make your place unsight- 


-ly. Good window screens are 


essential. Be sure that yours 
are all fly-tight. Let us help 
you increase your profits and, 
your comfort, by helping you 
get rid of the flies. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Coolidge’s summer home is swarming 
with mosquitoes, say the papers. Well, 
he’s free from Presidential bees.” 





WE CAN’T BELIEVE THIS 


Mother had come.in from the farm to 
visit her daughter in the city. After 
the kiss of greeting, she noticed her 
daughter’s bobbed hair. Her eyes opened 
widé in astoniShment. - ie 

“Well, fer pity’s sake, Lizzy,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘You never even writ me you 
had the typhoid!” ~— : 





“BY ANY OTHER NAME” 


. Simpkins reached the gate just in time 


to see his train disappearing in the dis- 
tance.. ' . a . 2: 3 

“Sorry you.missed- her, sah,”.. sym- 
pathized the Red Cap, 

“Oh, that’s all right. That train was 
going to take ‘me to'my wedding in Chi- 
Cage.” -:4 ss . 

‘“Shuh, you ain’t missed yo’ train atall. 
What .you wants is the Fight Special. 
Leaves iY half an hour.” i 


+ EASY. MONEY 
Mike—“‘This is a great country, Pat.” 
Pat—‘‘And how’s that?” 
Mike—‘“‘Sure, th’ paper sez yez can buy 
a foive-doilar* money’ ‘order for three 
his? “eet: 


PROTECTION 
Anxious Wife—‘‘Abe, have you done 
anything about that horrible Black Hand 
letter?” 
Abe—‘“‘Oh, ain’t I tho. I turned it over 
to my insurance company. They got $20,- 
000 tied up in me; let them worry.” 





Joshaway’s artist fell down on the job 
last week, so. the new title picture had to 
be held over until this issue. The artist 
said he was waiting for an inspiration and 
here’s what he produced. Maybe the men 
will get along better if they write the 
titles for it while the wife is.out in the 
garden. However, Joshaway awaits re- 
sults. Usual prizes and use postcards, 
please. 

Oh, Yes, Joshaway has been busy read- 
ing the stories in the Prairie Fairy Tale 
contest and they are so good its hard to 
decide who will get the prizes. But next 
week, we hope, the judges will have fin- 
ished the dirty work and then for the 
awards. Watch this col.! 





VETERAN CAMPAIGNER 
Old Slow Poke—‘‘Mister Jackson, er— 
that is, I would like to er—that is, I 
mean I have been going with your daugh- 
ter for five years.” Ss.” 
Old Man—‘“‘Well, whadda you want—a 
pension?” : 


NO HARM IN THAT 
“They must ask'you an awful lot for 
the rent of this house.” 
“Rather! They asked me seven times 
last week.” 


A SAD CASE 
, “Herbert, why are you wearing glasses 
in bed?” 
“I’m getting so short-sighted, my dear, 


that I can’t recognize the people I dream 
about.” ‘ 





“Shay, Mr. Cop, where does Tim Flan- 
nagan live?” asked a derelict of the night, 
staggering’ up to the policeman o9n_his 
home beat. : 

“Tim Flannagan?’ echoed the _ cop. 
“Why, you’re Tim, yourself!” . 

“Shure Oi am,’ responded Tim, “but 
where, does he live?” 


NOT SO DUMB 
Mother: ‘What sort of a man is this 
fiance of yours?” 
Priscilla: ‘“Well, mother, he says he has 
always wanted a home 





Mother : “I like the sound of that.” 
Priscilla: +: ‘and he likes ours very 
much.” 


THEN THE STORM BROKE 
Son: “Dad, the barometer-is falling.” 
Father: ‘Very much?” 
Son (with guilty look): “About five 
feet. It’s broke.” 


COMES OUT EVEN 
Husband: ‘But why have you dated 
this letter the 10th when today is only 
the 4th?” ° 
Wife: “Because I’m going to give it to 
you to mail, my dear.” 





WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE ? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be by Aug. 2. The winners will be announced in our issue 
of Aug. 17. No limit to the number of titles one person can send. Write answers 
on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In case of a tie, 
duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 
















































































Cholera 


is Coming 













Again this year Cholera will cause 
millions in losses -to farmers whose 
herds are unprotected... Will YOUR 
hogs be safe? The only sure protec- 
tion is to 


Vaccinate 
Early 


See your veterinarian; ask him when 
to vaccinate, and arrange to have him 
protect your herd. He.can tell you 
whether your hogs are in condition to 
stand the treatment, and can putt’ 
them in. condition -if they are not.; 
The services of a competent veteri- 
narian are your soundest investment. * 

Protect your herd NOW. Tomorrow 
may be TOO LATE, “s 


iQue Faz 


**Serum from Hardy Northern Hogs’” - 












how farmers are saving mo: 
with patented Iowa Concrete Cri 
construction, the most economi 
ib you can build. 
Rat-proof, fire-safe, permanent 
=cannot bulge, warp or sag. Pro- 
vides sunleen ventilation, cur- 
ing corn so it brings hig 


832 S. W. 9th 
Des Moines lowe 


LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS & 


Copper Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Portable Elevators, wid- 
est sections, greatest capacity, 
= strength, greatest life. 

ill elevate all small grains 
and ear corn. 










Catalog Shows 
Different Types 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


257 McMunn Street BLOOMINGTON, iLLINOIS 


Kill All Flies! ™oistase” 
ae al attracts and 

















Placed anywhere, Y KILLER 
kills all flies. Neat, 

A se ped 
SB MEMS ily, 
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son. Mad 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 

. Guaranteed. 








from _ your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn N. ¥ 


Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE Sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
207 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Plant: Buffalo, Lowa 













DE SOTO CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 


10 POUND TRIAL PAIL for GO*in STAMPS 


Soto Condensed Butter. 
with water makes < gals. 








Please mention Wallaces Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Are Your Pigs 
Making Fast 
Enough Gains?— 


_ This Farmer Develops 





60 Pound “Runts” Into 280 


Pound Hogs in 6 Months 





Hog raisers whose pigs don’t seem 
to be making fast enough gains will be 
interested in the noteworthy experi- 
ence of Farmer John Fleck, of Gretna, 
Neb., with a bunch of runt pigs. 

“I bought some July pigs in October.... 
-all runts weighing 60 vounds. had failed 
to get them going. In February I followed 
your directions and also put them on a full 
feed of corn and -buttermilk, and I never 
saw hogs do like they did. . 

*  “T sold some of them the middle-of April 

and they weighed 280 pounds, and some I 

kept tit, the last of May and they aver- 


aged 350 pounds and I still have some 0 


them which will now weigh more.’ 


Note the speed and volume of gain: 
60 pounds in October to 280 pounds in 
April....350 pounds in May. And then 
they didn’t stop! 


WHY SOME PIGS MAKE SLOW 
GAINS 

When pigs “stand still,” fail to grow, 
succumb easily to sickness, it can gen- 
erally be traced to the pig’s inability 
to properly assimilate its food. This 
may be due to either one of five causes 
(all explained on pages 8 and 9 of our 
Free Hog Book). Their very mode of 
living and eating probably makes swine 
more readily susceptible to disease and 
weight-hindering disturbances than any 
other animal on the farm. Space in this 
column does not permit going into de- 
tail explaining the various causes, ef- 
fects and proper treatment to overcome 
this slow-gain evil. - But, for the up-to- 
date hog-raiser who is vitally interest- 
ed in learning how to duplicate the 
above farmer’s rapid pig-growth expe- 
rience, we have prepared a 50-page 
book, written in clear concise language, 
going into the subject thoroughly and 
with assurance of positive results. 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 

It tells real facts about hog worms 
on page 2. Page 12 recommends what. 
to do for sick hogs. On pages 13 to 32 
are found descriptions of the causes 
and symptoms of the common and most 
troublesome swine diseases. By com- 
paring these symptoms described (in 
easy language) with the symptoms 
that are apparent in your Herd, you can 
nearly always make a correct diagno- 


- sis of the particular ailment with which 


your hogs are afflicted. Then there are 


pages on the proper care of brood sows_ 


and other pages on how to raise 250- 
pound hogs in six months from birth. 
All-in-all, a veritable storehouse of val- 
uable information for anyone raising 
from 1 to 10,000 hogs. This book is 
completely devoid of any advertising 
matter, being intended solely as a han- 
dy information guide for stockmen. 
And it is absolutely FREE! No obliga- 
tion at all on your part. Send for your 
copy today. Ask also for the free book 
of interesting facts about poultry. 


LIQUID 
Hog Concentrate 


y"*"""MANUFD. AND SOLD ONLY BY"*"""" 


VETERINARY UNION 
Dept. C-7 Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send free and without ob- 
— book checked in square be- 
ow: 
0 Book “How to Grow 250-Ib. 
Hogs in 6 Months.” 
OD “D. V. U. Poultry Book.” 





Name 


Address 


i 




















: UP-GRADE 


(Continued from page 10) 


ers had deposited deltas of silt a foot 
thick, thru which the car churned and. 
groaned, sometimes sticking so that it 
Was necessary to pry it out. At ten, the 
sun shone and the meadows were white 
with rising steam. Mack and Taylor 
sweated till their bodies were bathed in 
perspiration. Heat and moisture brought 
out the scent of the sage until the whole 
canyon smelled like a simmering pot of 
bitter sage tea. Rabbits skipped thru the 
rising vapor, the jacks going in great, 
lazy hops that thrust them four feet in 
the air. As the car rounded a willow 
screened turn, a flock of fool grouse took 
heavily to. wing, skimming down the 
canyon toward larger flats of sage. For 
miles the air was heavy with the scent 
of skunks. Badgers dug feverishly at 
fresh holes, apparently intent on running 
down new records in the moistened soil. 
Hawks circled above the meadows, drop- 
ping with lightning-like speed upon luck- 
less ground squirrels caught away from 
their holes. 

“Forty years ago, nobody would ever 
have believed this country would come to 
look like this,’’ Taylor remarked. ‘Then, 
when the Silver Bell, Little Yankee, Gun- 
sight and Silver Dipper mines was run- 
ning, this whole canyon had people strung 
around. No beaver dams here then, son. 
There was a dance hall in that last med- 
der we passed with the sage hens in it. 
I’ve heard the scrapin’ of fiddles, the 
stampin’ of feet and the laughter of fast 
women where now there’s nothing but 
the yip,- yip of wild dogs. Floods from 
that little fork back of it has built that up 
six feet. I bet if we was to dig down 
there we could find old whisky flasks and 
maybe a revolver or two yet. Gus Halli- 
day had his bar right beside it, where the 
miners could get lickered up to the fight- 
in’ pitch. Every inch of this creek bot- 
tom is packed with recollections for me. 
There was Katie Laughlin, who was as 
pretty as a wild columbine, and her chum, 
Alice Sharp, dark and slender, who swayed 
about the dance floor as graceful as a 
bluebell swings upon its stalk in the wind. 
Many’s the night they danced till the sky 
was red with dawn in-the silver slippers 
that O’Shea, of the Silver Dipper mine, 
had made for them. And now them and 
the gunmen, card-sharpers and freighters 
are gone, just like last year’s snow, only 
there will never be any more like them— 
but I sure never expected to see beaver 
here again.” 

“There’s the canyon mouth,” 
said. 

Taylor yawned. ‘Well, you made it. 
But I don’t see what you can do ‘after 
you have reached town.” 

“Neither do I, yet,” answered Stuart. 
“But I’m going to do something.” 





Stuart 


T THE hour for opening the bids for 
the Kamer to Arthur road, Murdock 
presented himself at the Chamber of 
Commerce, where the construction com- 
mittee was in session. He smiled affably 
in return. to the cold greetings of the 
Arthur men. 

“Just wanted to see how the bids 
turned out,” he announced airily. “A 
bunch of our boys have got some in, and 
I wondered if they’d get low enough to 
win. Just interested, that’s all.” 

Harvey, more pugnacious looking than 
ever, slit open the different envelopes and 
pushed them across to Alexander, who 
read the figures. As they went thru the 
list, Alexander’s face grew dark, as did 
the other Arthur men’s, with the excep- 
tion of Stuart, who remained unperturbed. 
Murdock listened with poorly concealed 
amusement. 

Finally Alexander threw down the last 
paper with a gesture of disgust. ‘‘Green 
Springs takes practically every bid of im- 
portance,” he clipped in furious tones. 

Murdock looked surprised. ‘‘Well, well, 
that’s too bad, boys. I knew we had a 
pretty shrewd bunch of contractors over 
in Green Springs, but I didn’t realize they 
were quite that alive. 

“The worst of it is,” Alexander went 
on, his words falling like whip-cuts, “is 
that in almost every case they are only a 
ring very little—under the Arthur 

ds.” 

The cattle man was looking at Mack 
fixedly with hostile eyes. 

“That is peculiar,” purred Murdock. “Of 
course, I don’t think there is anyone in 
Green Springs that would take advantage 
of a tip. Still it does look irregular,” and 
he watched Mack expectantly. 

“Have you got any comment to make?” 
Alexander asked pointedly of Stuart. “You 
had charge of the bids.’” 

“They were sealed,” Stuart observed. 

Alexander rose toweringly in his place. 
“You have heard the bids read, Murdock, 
and know the results which will be pub- 
ished. Now, if you don’t mind, we would 
like to have a consultation with our en- 
gineer.” ai 

Murdock’s face reflected the pleasure 
he felt at the turn things were taking. 

“I hope,” he said, “that you gentlemen 
are able to have everything explained to 
your satisfaction,” and, with a last pleased 
glance at Stuart, left the room. : 

Harvey glanced at.the engineer. 

“Sold out,” he spat, clenching his fists 
until the knuckles: showed-white. “What 
was your price, Stuart?” 

Mack felt a wave ef hot anger sweep 


‘ 





over him, such as he had not experienced 
since that day in Green Springs nearly a 
year before. He took a step forward me- 
nacingly, then brought himself up short. 

“A fine bunch of wolves you are,” he 
said. ‘“‘Couldn’t you have, at least, acted 
decent until I was given a chance to ex- 
plain?” 

“Explain!” Alexander’s voice was bit- 
ter. ‘‘What’s to explain? However, if 
you’d like to try, go ahead.” 

Stuart groped for his hat. “Go to the 
devil!” he growled. 

“Hold on!” called Harvey. ‘I suppose 
you’re ready to quit after this.” 

Mack’s eyes blazed. ‘No!’ he shouted. 
‘I’m not. I was hired to do this job, 
and I’m going to finish it.” 

“You were a feol to mention quitting,” 
Alexander remarked after Stuart had 
gone. ‘‘Who-else could we have got to 
jump in and take hold of the work right 
now?” 

Harvey appeared embarrassed. ‘You're 
right,” he acknowledged; “but confound 
it, I was mad!” 


LEXANDER’S roving glance fell up- 
on Mr. Maitley, sitting in a corner, 
registering bored disapproval. 

“What do you think of this, Tom?” the 
cattleman asked. 

Tom Maitley’s voice was caustic. “I was 
just wondering where Arthur would get 
off if Stuart hadn’t showed better sense 
than you fellows. A man can perform 
miracles for you and leave you with no 
other feeling than complacency at having 
received the benefits of them, but let one 
thing come up that your gnat caliber in- 
telects fail to comprehend, and you brand 
him a Judas. We've been the champion 
moss growers of the universe here:in Ar- 
thur, and now that someone’s come along 
that’s doing things, you feel sure there’s 
something wrong with him.” 

“Figures don’t lie,’? observed Alex- 
ander. 

“No,” retorted Maitley, ‘“‘but liars fig- 
ure a lot. If Stuart had been the kind 
of man to sell out, you can bet this road 
would never have got this far. Alexan- 
der’s right about one thing, tho. You 
couldn’t get anyone else to finish this job 
for you at all. Maybe you think it’s a 
road that you’ve sold to the basin, but I 
say it’s not. It’s Stuart, the man, that 
the basin is behind.” $ 

“Maybe there’s a bare chance that we 
have jumped at a conclusion,” Alexander 
temporized. ; 

“Maybe there is,”? agreed Maitley. “But 
I wouldn’t advise hunting Stuart up to 
talk about it right now. My guess is that 
he’s started for the survey, and’ that the 
sight of you fellows would be as welcome 
to him as malignant cancer, feeling the 
way he does.” 








ATRICIA awaited with intense inte 

her father’s return from Arthur 
day the bids were awarded. There haa 
been, as yet, no word from Mack that hg. 
had received her message at all. Mp 
Carter said that she had delivered it to 
Mack's father, but there was a vague in. 
coherence about the lady since her return 
that left Patricia uncertain. 

“Hello, daughter,” Murdock greeted he 
on his return. “Green Springs brought 
home the bacon.” 

Patrica paled. ‘“‘Then—then Arthur wag 
underbid?” she asked faintly. 

“You bet,’? nodded her father, too b 
with his own exultation of spirit to noticg 
his daughter’s depression. ‘Young Sty. 
art’s having a full day, I imagine,” hy 
went on with savage satisfaction. ‘“ 
as tho he’d sold out to some of our crowg, 
Every bid went to us by just a narroy 
margin.” : 

Patricia felt as tho something wer 
choking her. 

“He didn’t sell out,” she cried, “ang 
you know he didn’t!” 

Murdock’s face grew harsh. ‘What of 
it?” he rasped. “The young whelp had g 
jolt coming to him anyway. He made wy 
a lot of trouble. This may teach him tg 
keep his fingers out of Green Springy 
business. He’s going to have some time 
convincing Arthur he didn’t sell out.” 

For three days, Patrica’s feeling rap 
an emotional gamut ranging all the way 
from sick chagrin at the thought of what 
Stuart must be suffering, to anger at hig 
failure to act upon the. warning. It wag 
» 2 letter from him that put an end to this 
mental turmoil: 

“Dear Pat: ‘Thanks more than I cap 
tell for the advice you sent me. I sup. 
pose you know by now how conditions 
‘are at Arthur. As far as I know, there ig 
but one thing which I have to tell that 
might be of interest to 'you—I am going 
to finish the road. After that, I don't 
care much what happens.—Love, Mack, 

“Pp. S.—I tried to get you by telephone,” 

Patricia read it with amazement. He 
had told her nothing at all. She did not! 
know how much of what she had intend- 
ed had reached him, or whether he had 
attempted to act on that. Its brevity was 
irritating to her pride. What sort of an 
answer was that to make to all the mixed 
feelings he must know were running thry 
her mind. And to sign anything so un- 
satisfactory with’ “Love”! Did he think 
nothing of a girl’s warning him against 
her own people? ‘How could a man like 
Stuart write such a missive? It was not 
a bit like him. Was he angry with her? 
If so, what about? Perhaps the word that 
Aunt Helen had finally -handed on. was te 
incomplete to help him. Well, she had 
not been responsible for that. She had 











tried. (Continued next week) 
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Tractor power. 












10-foot Folding Feeder means 
smooth running; the im: 
ind of seeds 


sure to send for our 


O phen nang ae This is the Wood Brothers way. 
why our new 1928 Thresher Book is named ‘Profitable Threshing.” | 
Send for your copy today. If you are interested in 
abe exceptio valuable. It shows the latest improvements perfected by 
‘ood in is threshed and why the Wood Brothers 
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ood Brothers Thresher 
THREE SIZES—21x36—26x46—30x50 


The New Improved Wood Brothers Thresher is everything farmers have wanted | 
in a Thresher. It is the last word in threshing machinery---the result of Wood 
Brothers’ 42 years’ experience and effort page 3 





ort in the threshing industry. The New 
Scanw Hacks assure be smerag threshing; adjustable 
See these many improvements and you will know” 


sieves an i 
why the Wood Brothers is the World's Most Popular Thresher. If you have not seen one be 
1928 Threshing Book. J 


just send the coupon. 
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MARKETS: 


: — General Price Outlook 


: OMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
PRICE COlD WITH LAST YEAR 
The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
‘° he first thing to do in order to get the 
‘most benefit out of this table is to note 
‘the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
i Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
oow 1a? per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
‘ gent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
* are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
s point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
t cattle, wool, lumbér and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
“Jevel. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
* Gecidedly below the general price level. 
“In most cases the failure of these com- 
.modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








—— 
—— 


is of pre-war 
Percentage 
present price 
is of last yr. 


Percentage 
+] present price 


co 
- 





Fisher’s index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
,300-pound fat cattle 
Pig0-pound fat cattle ...... 
Canners and cutters ..... pre 


seeeeseees wee eesesose 














HOGS—At Chicago 
'. Heavy hogs . 
» Light hogs . 
.. Sows ‘(rough) 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
TEMES concoceess- 
-WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 


GRAIN 


























179} 
152| 








At Chicago— 
»Corn, No. 2 mixed 
. Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 
On lowa Farms— 








MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee|} 


Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. | 
Bran, at Kansas City 


« Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 119] 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 142 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 

Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 
Cotton, at New York 

Eggs, at Chicago 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 





188 
164 























_ Lard 
“BIMES ...ceceeseeeeeeen 


ever Peer eeereserere 





FUTURES—At Chic 


| FARM LAND—Iowa land is.approximately 


120 per cent of porwat normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. . 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.05 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.54 for heavy hogs next. September. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 23, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 89 per cent, grain 87 per 
cent, livestock 87 per cent; lumber 94 
per cent, ore 97 per eent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 104 per cent. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York.factory wages are 230 per cent and 
_ railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 
COST .OF. LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


. The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 





steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) 
Choice and prime— 

Last week ........ 

Week before 

ood— 

EMGt WEEK Vocccecccccs 8 {14.38 

Week before ......... 14.38[13.70 
Medium— | 

Last week ..4...+ee+++(13,25/13.75/12.80 

Week before. ......... 12.62/13.20/12.50 


Common— 
Last. week ......+.+++.-)/11.12/11.50/10.50 
_ .Week_ before 10.70)11.25/10.50 
Light weight beef steers 
€1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ........++++/15.18/15.62/15.20 
Week before .........(14.70/15.00/14.82 
Medium and good— 
Last week ......0+++++/13.25/14.00/13.32 
Week before ........./12.62/13.20/13.12 


11.12/11.50/10.50 
10.70/11.25/10.50 


Med. and. heavy wt. beef | 
| 
| 


15.75/15.20 
15.00/14.45 
15.121 


Butcher cattle— 


Heifers— 
Last week .......+.+.+}13.38/14.00/13.62 
occcceeeo[14.08/14.75/14.38 


Week before 
Cows— 

Last week ....... -/11.62/11.75|11.00 

11.50/11.75/10.50 

9.50] 9.92] 9.25 


eeeeeeees 


Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week ..cccccccces 
Week before . 9.25/10.12| 9.12 
Canners and cutters— 
ME WEGE. ccsdecguas --| 7.12) 6.68] 6.25 
Week before .........| 6.88] 6.88) 6.12 
»Stockers and feeders— 
st week 12.25/12.38/12.38 
Week before .........)12.25|12.38/12.00 
Cows and heifers— 
EMME EGER .cvesccceeeel Oo 8.62! 8.38 
Week before 9.12| 9.50 


. .25 
eccccecce! 9.00 








4 Kansas City 
Des Moines 





| 

“an 1.01% 
Week before 99 - 
Corn, No. 3Y— 

Last week..... 

Week before .. 
Corn, No. 4Y— 

Last week .... 

Week before .. 
Oats— 

Last week .... 

Week before .. 
Barley— 

Last week .... 

Week before .. 


Rye— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 


1.01 
98% 


-9946}1. 
37° 99 


-61 
-66 


-90 
-90 


1.13 {1.09 
1.15 |1.08% 














1.40 |1.43% 
1.374611.40 











Milwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 





Bran— 
Last week.... 
Week before. .|30 
Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.... 
Week befare. .|3960 
Linseed meal 
eo. p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed (41 


29.75)28.25 
28.62|27.88 


40.00/34.75 
39.50/33.75 


+++ /80.00/70.00 
80.00/70.00 


eeeee 


Week before.. +. 139.20 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 















































0| 13.70 
| 13.40 


ICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 











HOGS 


Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 





10.88/10.92|10.85 
9.88/10.10/10.12 


10.92/11.00/10.88 
9.92/10.10/10.12 


| 
10.38!10.70!10.40 
sas 9.80] 9.70 
9.62/10.12), 9.62 
8.95) 9.35] 8.92 


Last week . 
Week before ......... 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 





Week be 
Light lights 
Last wee 
Week before 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before . ° 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week 


9.08 
8.62 


8.88 
8.42 


8.88 
8.42 


9.58 


Week before 





\ Corn— 
September .....cccccee 
December 


September 
December 
Wheat— 
september 

December 
Septemb 

BEREIAUGE pcucccouvescesees 
Side 
September .... 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at ‘Birmingham .... 
Copper, at New York 
=e petroleum, at N. York 
er— / 
Dougias fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 





oe eererereseerese 


ceases eres 











ington) . 
Yellow pine (southern) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 
. Yellow pine (southern) 
Key and 2 B (finish)... 








FINANCIAL 


| Bank clearings, per capita, 
- ‘Outside of New York, 
month of May z . 
terest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
mecINGCW YVOrTK 5 ..ccccccescs 
Industrial stocks ...2°° 22227: 
d_stocks 





110 


128 
122 
101 


139 
296 
127 








eeesees cn 








RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal and on 
Cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

> railroad workman is*-now get { 

63.8. cents an hour, as compa: { 


27. cents in 1914, or about 236 per’ 


cent of the pre-war. normal. d 
RM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm-_ 
in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
eg hs 160 per cunt. formcpend 2 
es are not nearly .so -far above pre- - 
as city labor. 


ie Oat straw— . 





SHEEP 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before ......... 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ; 6.12] 5.75 
Week before 6.12) 5.62 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 





16.20/15.62 
15.95/15.38 


12.50/11.38 
12.25}11.25 





11.75/11.62 
11.50/11.50 




















Kansas City 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Tamst Week |. oeccccciccccheesvsies « o-o(thsbO 
Week “before ..ccocccclecccclesee [21.50 

Timothy, No. 1— 

: St WEEK ..ccccceccccfecescleseesfal.50 
Week before vs.ccccccleccccleccec(thes0 

Alfalfa, choice— 

Last week .....ceeeeess/23.00/21.00 
Week before .....+++./23.00/21.00 

Alfalfa, No. 1— \ 
Last week ............J/21.50/19.25 
Week before ........./21.50/19.25 


Last week .........+../1%00/17.30) 
'... Week before ~......°. . ./19.00/17.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ........+.../14.50/15.50 ° 
14.50/14.50 


. Week before’......... 








‘sect eeeesees 








«2 -. Last. week 
“Week béfore 








768) FSI | 


1925 


1.01% 
4, 11.02% 
1.02 
1.01% 
1.01% 
1.01% 


1928 | 1927 
1.00% 
700% 
441.0016 
act: 
1.00 


























MISCELLAN ao or PRODUCE 


ICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
43c, week before 43%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 25%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%4c, week before 
2844c; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 24c, week be- 
fore 24c; broilers, last week 29c, week 
before 29c; geese, last week 16c, week be- 
fore 14c. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.71, week be- 
fore $13.49. Chicago—Last week $12.05, 
week before $12. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 87%c, week before 87%c. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par.at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 23%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.75, 
and cotton at New York 22.8c. Iowa ele- 
wator shelled corn prices are about 92%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 90%c for No. 4 yel- 
sso lee oats 56c, new oats 40c, wheat 

















EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
June were 8,089,000 pounds, as compared 
with 10,387,000 pounds for the week before 
and 19,170,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork for the fourth 
week in June were 5,732,000 pounds, as 
compared with 6,070,000 pounds the week 


before and 8,047,000 pounds for the same. 
week last yea 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week ~in: 
mpared 


June were 3. 


721,000 bushels, as co : 
with 4,743,000 bushels the week before 


and 1,813,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the fourth week 
in June were 30,000 bushels, as compared 
with 21,000 bushels for the week before 
and 134,000 bushels for- the same week last 


year. Exports of oats the fourth week 





in June were 902,000 bushels, as compared 
with 465,000. bushels for the week before 
and 253,900. bushels’ for the same week 
last year. ~ . 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 86 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 127 per 
cent for fat cattle, 82 per .cent for sheep 
and 108 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each: week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. , 


*HOGS 








Receipts at 
$8} Chicago 
Receipts at 


£2e| other mkts. 














to 28... 
29 to July 5 
tSHEEP 








11 to 





tLAMBS 





June 15 to 21 .. 
June 22 to 28 . 
June 29 to July 5........ 


*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Léslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 
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June 22, 1928 
Jan. 1, 1928, 


Week end’ 

Week end’g 

to June 22, 
928 








| Week end’ 
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»| June 8, 19 
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So} June 15, 1928 
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55.81 











Total 7 corn 
belt states.. 


2 INNS SPs 
co Jeriomioinivdc! 1 


68.5| 80.1) 94.6 


KEEP OUT 


the rain. It breeds vermin, destroys rroperty 
snd rots away your buildings. Protect them 
with Monarch Metal Roofing and Siding. Siding 
is pressed actual size ef building brick. Makes 
old buildings look like new. 


Two Great Savings » 


You get full measurement after we corrugate 
and you buy direct frem factory. Write immedi- 
ately for FREE diagram. Makes it easy to chart 
the space you want to cover and shows how you 
can order at great savings. Address, 


ee hn oe 
Can’t Clog Rotary 
~Hog Feeder 


oo 























es, 

cover. Adjustable to anykind of ground feed 

orsmall grain. 3 sizes—5, 13 and 25 bushels. 
Write for circular and prices. Agents wanted. 


DANE MFG.CO., Box © Dane, Wis. 








ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


im cat lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 
Acme Hay & Mil Feed Co., Sioux Gity, lewa 
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; diversified farming, 
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Our Readers Market 






ell 


Look for what you need 
what you wish —— these 






















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





AGENTS WANTED 





























No. Words No. Insertions 
3 4 
$4. - $6.40 
5.0 6.72 
5. 28 7.04 
5.52 | 7.36 
5.76 | 7.68 
6.00 | 8.00 
6.24 | 8.32 
6.48 | 8.64 
6.72 | 8.96 
6.96 | 9.28 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or nrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current, offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GEO. McCUTCHEON & CO. want early 
1928 broilers. We pay more money for 
early springs than any house in the coun- 
try. We have the kind of trade that buys 
them. Write for quotations before sell- 
ing your poultry and dressed calves. Geo. 
McCutcheon & Co., Cor. Fulton and May 
Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 

reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 

satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 

Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 

OFFERING beautiful, purebred, wolf gray 

six and 


























Police pups, heeling parents, 
ten dollars; also older dogs. Roy Vaughn, 
Selma, Iowa. 





SHHPHERD and Collie pups, from “Ee % 


WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 

man to travel in country; steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. 
F-3407, Wirona, Minn. 


SUMMER RESORTS 
ee 
HINES Summer Resort on Blackduck 
Lake. Cottages, board and boats. el 
tages os to $20 per week. Board $2.00 per 
day. Wm. Hines, Hines, Minn. 








NURSES WANTED 


‘WATERERS 





NURSES—An unusual opportunity for 

girls of good Christian character, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, to enter a 
Class ‘‘A” hospital as student nurses. 
Must be physically fit and furnish satis- 
factory references. At least two years 
high school required. Maintenance and 
financial remuneration during course. Ad- 
dress, Superintendent of Nurses, Wash- 
ington Park Community Hospital, 438 E. 
Sixtieth, Chicago, Il. 

TENANT WANTED 


X FIRST-CLASS tenant farmer with help, 

stock and equipment to handle a 640- 
acre farm on share and cash plan. Send 
“pplications and recommendations to 
Henry H. Nelson, Sibley, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE ‘Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


inet HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, T. B. tested, reasonable 


prices. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 





























JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 

proper color and in finé condition. Stephen 

A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 

FIVE choice grade Jersey heifers, five 
to seven weeks old, $125; shipped sub- 
ject to inspection. Lakewood . Farm, 

Whitewater, Wis. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


aaon- _—w 


HPREFORD steers, calves, yearlings, two- 
year olds, sorted in even sizes; most all 
dehorned; some T. B. tested heifer calves 














Hog or chicken fountains made out of 

your old steel drum. Send $1.95, and 
we will send you postpaid castiron water- 
ing bowl with fittings. Mention location 
of faucet hole in drum. Literature on re- 
+ ing Automatic Currier Co., Cherokee, 
owa. ~ 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 














neys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bildg., Des Moines, lowa. 
POULTRY: 
LEGHORNS 





BARRON White Leghorn cockérels from 
300-egg, 5 to 6% pound stock; bargain 
prices now. Mrs. George Roe, Bellevue, 


Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS 


SAVE 25 per cent by ordering your chicks 
now. Buy my big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited Superior Bred Baby Chicks at these 
low prices, and let nature help raise them 
into real profit. White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns and Anconas, 8% cents; all 
heavy breeds, 10% cents: mixed heavy, 9 
cents. These chicks will grow into real 
money for you, and the demand is going 
to be good. 100 per cent live arrival guar- 
anteed. Order at once from this ad. H. 
F. Goodwin, La Porte City Hatchery, La 
Porte City, Iowa, Box W. 
BELL Chix are better. S. C. White Leg- 
. Reds, Barred Rocks, 
$9.50; assorted, $7. 
yetalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, Donnellson, 
owa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA bargains! Purity, 99 per cent. 
Buy direct. Send for sample and price. 
A. Bernhard, Parkston, S. D. 





























stock; males $4.50 and females $2.75. and yearlings; some fleshy cattle eating 
A. Strom, Hector, Minn. corn. V. W. Channel, Douds, Iowa. 
FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD Scotch Shorthorn bull, RADIOP i I ON E; 
1IOWA white, sired by Imp. Cutham Dread- 





WONDERFUL 10-acre ome, $20,000 worth 
Fin gp otabelpe apres ten-room modern house, 
e screen porch, hot water heat, electric 
ghts, city water, bath, beautifully lo- 
ss ted, grand shade trees, five transconti- 
nental highways pass, concrete one block, 
two-car tile garage, finest tile hog house, 
chicken house, barn, alfalfa, grapes, ber- 
ries, 150 fruit trees, woven wire fenced, 
edge town, fine city schools, immediate 
sale, cheap, $13,500, half cash. Come, see, 
bring money; no letters answered; bar- 
gain; lifetime chance. William Pace, 
owner. Wire Art McClernon, Manager, 
Independence, Iowa. 
REAL buy—80 acre farm, highly im- 
roved, all fenced hog-tight, tiled, elec- 
tric lights. Near market, consoli- 
dated school and churches. Four miles 
from Iowa State College. Estate must be 
settled. Write quick. E. J. Charlison, R. 
No. 4, Ames, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 


§20-ACRE well improved farm, southern 
Minnesota, close to school, church and 
eon —_ tillable -black loam; price, $135; 

















: rms. Henry Johnson, 628 South 
‘ fortieth St., Omaha, Neb. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
BARGAIN—166 acres, aS ounty, N. 
; good small set. buil dings; 30 acré 
commie balance field; good well; shed. 


church; $30 per acre—terms. Ulland Mort- 


gage Co., Fergus Falis, Minn. 
WASHINGTON 


h Spiced land: 
a a 3. 





fruit, real ‘place to 
jive. Write for. free. booklet. Reference, 
First. National Bank. . Colville Land Co., 
Coivilie, Wash. oe 





WISCONSIN: 





Cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither co es nor grav- 
elly; close to town; roads, 
schools, in os heart 0 the dairy coun- 
try. axe,¢ eal directly with the “ug 
No o* no commissions. 
sarmer ge improved farms. Write ter 
map and: Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
‘Wisconsin. 


AFTER July 15, I will offer two farms, 80 
and 160 acres, within three — of 
Mauston, Wis., at a bargain. r- 
ticulars, Edward Vinopal I Mauston, is. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A G—A new line under con- 
struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send tor new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
‘real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Wasnington, Oregon ard Idaho 
have exceptional, opportunities in fruit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
reundin, Write for Free Book on state 
you pre er. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
Cc. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great.Northern Rail- 

way, St. Paul, Minn. 
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naght, dam by Maxwalton Minstrel, next 

dam to Maxwalton Renown, of the Marr 
Emma family, a very good sire. Some 
younger bulls for the fall trade. Also 
some Shropshire yearling lamb rams for 
sale. Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTION COLLEGE 
FREE—Five auction lessons; postal will 
bring yours. 200 auction sayings, $1. 
Twenty-third summer term opens August 
6; tuition, $100. American Auction Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo. 
FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
eo with bundle-tying at- 
tachment ee catal “3 showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you infield, 3 pd beats in- 
Westigate? Box 708, Winfie 
PHOTO acaaaeta: 
ROLL developed and seven prints, on 
print. hand colored, 25 cents. 


Photo Laboratories, Dept. O, 2921 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
































By RADIOPHAN 











This is to be a season of talks by radio. 
Broadcasters now seem to realize that 
people do not want to be entertained with 
music every minute of the day and night. 
Listeners want to be kept informed of 
what is going on in the world. More and 
more talks will be given and they will be 
listened to eagerly by thousands of list- 
eners who might turn off their sets if 
there were nothing to be heard but music. 

It is stated on good authority that the 
broadcasting of the Republican convention 
at Kansas Ctiy cost $77,000. It seems a 
large sum, but very few if any of the 
broadcasters who shared the expense 
would regret the cost. Probably the 
broadcasting of the Houston convention 
cost more—and again it was worth it. 

On Friday afternoon Former Governor 
Harding delivered a very interesting talk 
on inland waterways over KFNF, Shenan- 
doah. He brought home to listening farm- 
ers the fact that they. really are vitally 
interested in waterways: ° In os he gave 





Gentlemen: 


-READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 
Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


“WALLACES’ FARMER, ‘Des. Moines, Iowa. a 


Please start my classified ad containing 
I enclose a remittance Of $......0......s00000 





words, to run 





cakes sovsseseseeeetimes in your paper. 

to cover cost of these insertions. 
Name 
Address 





Write your ad here: 














satisfactory.” 








(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


A Classified Ad Sold His Milking Machine 


Ed. Ralston of Cherokee, Iowa, writes us: 
as-I have sold the milking machine. The results of the ad were highly 


“Please discontinue my ad, 











a speech which should ‘have conside 
effect on future legislation regarg 
transportation by water. 

-Mr. Van Houten, the famous and 
servedly famous traveler, still delives. 
travelogues from Whenever jg 
speaks he is always sure of a large aude | 
ence. Mr, Van Houten, is very carefu] 
his choice of words, pronounces them 
clearly and correctly—in fact, he 
an example that would well be followeg 
by many radio stations. 

While on the subject of talks let m 
remind you that David Lawrence Lives” 
very interesting and instructive t 
over the chain stations every Sunday eye. 
ning. He choose one particular phase o 
government activity each week, and deals 
with it in an absolutely unbiased map.’ 
ner. Get the habit of listening to him, 


You will pick up all kinds of worth whi 


information. 

I have just listened to the _biblicaj- 
drama “Abraham and Isaac,” broadcast 
over the network. These dramas have re. 
ceived an enormous amount of _ praise 
from all parts of the country. 
actors are artists of recognized talent. 
and the dramas’ are presented with in. 
tense realism and true artistic feeling, 
Tonight I hurried home, driving thru g 
terrible thunderstorm so as not to miss 


what I have come to look forward to ag 
a special Sunday treat. 
WGY, Schenectady, has always taken 


the lead in presentation of one act plays 
by radio.’ That station specializes in ef. 
fects which help to overcome the disad 
vantage of being unable to see the per. 
formers. Friday next July 13 at 7:3 
WGY will broadcast a mystery play with 
the story woven about voodooism. If 
static is not bad WGY generally comes 
thru well. It is very close to WOC and 
is easy to find on the dials. 

Woc is also 
plays. These are announced for Mon. 
day and Wednesday evenings. For years 
WOC has been a favorite station with 
my family and the concert for old folks 
which used to be broadcast at noon Sun- 
days was hardly ever missed. I for one 
wish that concert would be changed back 
again to its original time. 

The South Sea Islanders are now broad- 
casting Hawaiian music. What is it that 
makes that Hawaiian music so appealing? 
If you have any doubt of its popularity 
among middle western listeners just tune 
in KMA when the Hawaiians are on and 
listen to the applause at the end of 
every selection. 

The Federal Radio Commission is hav- 
ing a busy time listening to the objections 
of broadeasters who have been ordered to 
discontinue broadcasting Aug. 1. The 
new radio law does not seem to be work- 
ing the way it was expected to work. In 
fact some who were very active in the 
agitation which led to its passage have 
openly expressed regret that they had 
anything to do with it. The commission 
has a hard task ahead. 

Lately I have been tuning in KTNT, 
Muscatine, quite a lot. Without casting 
any reflection on the talent or the musi¢ 
broadcast I must admit that the canary 
which sings so beautifully is almost my 
favorite artist. The bird must be quite 
near the microphone and its beautiful 
song can be heard quite clearly above the 
orchestra or the calliophone. 
body is talking or singing the bird does 
not sing much, but just let the orchestra 
strike up or the calliophone start and 
then—how that little bird sings. Norman 
Baker of KTNT is a bird lover, he must 
be or that bird would be silenced some- 
times. 

Have you been following the weekly 
program of the National League of Wom- 
en Voters broadcast over the network? It 
is about the best feature on the air, espé- 
cially for those interested in politics, and 
who is not interested now! Tune in your 
nearest chain station Tuesday at 5 p. m. 

One of the best musical features is still 
the Phileo Hour broadcast over the net- 


~ work Wednesday evening at 7 p. m 


feature always opens with the singing of 
Memories by Jessica Dragonette. 
sings it in a way to bring tears. to your 
eyes ‘but joy to your heart. 

Soon we shall have speeches by doth . 
presidential candidates. Both will use~ 
radio a great deal during the campaign 
and it has been announced that Smith 
will broadcast fifteen speeches. ~Probably 
Hoover will deliver as many and it is t0 


be expected that both sides will be given — 


equal radio facilities. It seems to be 


.about time that both candidates should — 


broadcast a speech to farmers, T 
speech should be absolutely candid, 
straight to the point and tell the farmers 
without any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing what they- may expect. 

KFNF had quite a celebration’ a few 
days ago. Henry Field divided $12,000 


among his employes as a borus—quite © 


worth a celebration. 

Sorry to say no definite information 4 
to dates of speeches by candidates is at 
hand. 
set in order. 

Radiophan signs off. 





KNEW WITHOUT THINKING 

Teacher—‘‘Now, Willie, if James gave | 
you a dog and David gave you a dog, how” 
many dogs would you have?” 

Willie—‘‘Four.”’ cial 

Teacher—“Now, dear, think hard 
Would you have four if James and Da 
each gave you one?’ 

Willie—“‘Yep. You see, I got two dog 
at home now.” ° 




























































































sending out mystery} 


When any: | 


Watch the papers and keep your | 
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poor stands and very weedy. 


' Apple, 


WALLACES’ FARMER, July: 13, 1928 
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Fresh 


Northern—Franklin County, July tt 
Real corn weather so far in July but less 
than one-half was knee high before the 
Fourth. Corn mostly cultivated third 
time and quite a bit fourth time altho a 
lot of fields not second yet. Abundance 
of rain last three weeks of June have 
very greatly impoved prospects for small 
grain, pastures, and potatoes. More colts 
foaled than for many years. One-half 9s 
many pigs on some far as usual and 
twice as many on others and probably 
one-half of them are getting, no grain 
whatever.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Western—Guthrie County, July 7—The 
heavy rain and wind storm of the morn- 
ing of the Fourth did a great deal of 
damage to crops and buildings. This week 
will about finish the corn plowing. First 
cutting alfalfa was badly spoiled by rains. 
Some oats and wheat will be ready to 
cut next week. 
party on account of shortage of feed.— 
Ellis Rogers. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, July 7—Corn 
plowing is about finished, it is growing 
fast. Oats and barley look very promis- 
ing. ‘The acreage of potatoes is larger 
than usual and there are no potato bugs. 
Pastures are short on account of over- 
crowding in the drought of early May. 
Flies are troublesome on the cows.—A. 
A. Hallett. 

Eastern—Clinton County, July 6—Con- 
tinued heavy rains have interfered great- 
ly with hay making and much alfalfa was 
damaged in the making: However, rain 
has helped corn, and the crop in this 
county was knee-high the 4th and much 
of it waist-high. Small grain is now 
turning. Some of it went down in the 
heavy wind and rain storms, but most of 
it looks good. Rye and wheat nearly 
ready to cut. Eggs and cream prices 
remain high. New potatoes are plentiful 
and cheap—about $1.20 per bushel. Big 
crop of raspberries.—Fred Schepers. 

Northwestern—O’Brien County, July 5— 
July weather warm and rainy and push- 
ing corn along finely. Early planting 
either laid by or in the process, but de- 
layed by heavy rains. Barley looks very 
promising, but much of it is lodged from 
wet weather. Some oat fields look good, 
and others not; but nearly all have much 
‘Darley in them. Lots of sweet clover pas- 
ture, and stock doing well on it. Have 
heard of no sickness amongst livestock. 
Butterfat and egg prices better than a 
year ago. Hear a lot of dissatisfaction 
with Hoover and Smith as the presiden- 
tial nominees.—Simon Tjossem. 





ILLINOIS 


Northern—De Kalb County, June 30— 
Have had plenty of rain, but nothing has 
drowned out yet. Small grain looks fine. 
Corn won’t be more than knee-high by 
the 4th. Hay will be a light crop. Not 
as’many pigs as last year. Every one 
waiting for the new crop for feed and 
cash.—F, F. Willrett. 

Eastern—Champaign County, July 6— 
We had big rains July 3 and 4, all low 
places are full of water. Barley about 
ready to cut. Some winter wheat being 
cut. Early oats turning. Some have not 
got their first crop of alfalfa up yet. 
There will be a lot of corn ruined or 
badly damaged by water. Some reported 
as much as 5 inches of rainfall in two 
days.—A. M. Gale. 

Eastern—Douglas County, July 6—July 
4 rain 1% inches, following night % inch; 
almost 3% inches this month. Barley 


‘being cut under difficulties from wet. 


Oats ready in five days to harvest? look 
like a fair cop. Wlevators contracting at 
37 cents, 83 cents for corn. Farmers and 
feeders buying at $1.02 cents up as high 
as $1.10 per bushel in Clark county deliv- 
ered. In some localities corn cultivation 
has been almost nothing. A few, how- 
ever, have been over it three times and it 
looks pretty good.. Clouds are coming and 
it looks as if we will have a shower in an- 
other hour.—Zelora Green. 

Eastern—Clark County, July 6—Winter 
wheat crop only 10 per cent of crop. Oats 
best in years. Corn very weedy, many 
poor stands. Soybeans are still being 
Planted. Early seedings of beans show 
Farmers 
only worked in field three or four days in 
June. Wettest June for years.—R. EH. 


MISSOURI} 

Northwestern—Andrew County, July 7— 
It has been clear and hot for the last ten 
days, average 90. Corn has made a won- 
derful growth. Most of it is five feet high 
and fairly cleaned out except some hot- 
tom patches. Oats have made a wonder- 
ful growth and are high as usual, but I 
fear the heat wave will be hard on them 
at filling time. The wheat is on the 
shock and the fields have dried up. Hay 
much better than was expected a month 
ago. Corn $1.05, oats 75 cents, hens 18 


_ cents, fries 25 cents, eggs 24 cents, cream 
40 cents. 


Farmers not suited with Hoover 
and Al, but think the Democrats will be 


best for them.—J. W. Griggs. 


Southeastern—Webster County, July 6— 


' *June was the wettest month in twenty 


years in this section. Only a few days 


We could plow corn. Many fields got very 
Weedy. 


+ ‘Where corn is clean it is up to 


Poultry is being culled- 


[ Fresh From the Country | 


a 












the average in growth. July so far has 
been hot and dry. Wheat and rye har- 
vest is about over. Wheat crop very 
spotted. Haying will begin next week. 
Most of the meadows are very weedy. 
Pastures are good. Some potatoes rot- 
ting on account of too much rain.—J. C. 
Preston. 

Central—Pettis County, July 6—Within 
the last two weeks we have had heavy 
rains and corn cultivation was at a stand- 
stil for days. The crop suffered from 
excessive moisture—some low lands will 
show more or less damage. At this time 
the teams are going .at full force en- 
deavoring to recover from lost time. Ex- 
cessive heat has caused the loss of field 
teams. Unfavorable weather has retarded 
both wheat harvesting and threshing; late 
sown is scarcely worth the harvesting. 
Gardens and berries are as fine as we 
ever have. Present prices on cattle and 
hogs bring back a smile that won’t come 
off. The bankers like these prices too.— 
W. D. Wade. 


NEBRASKA . 

Eastern—Sarpy County, July 6—Had 
four heavy rains since the 16th of June 
and some showers between, had a severe 
storm the night of the 8rd which done 
considerable damage, it broke off a lot of 
corn; a nice breeze from the opposite di- 
rection straightened out the corn and oats 
again. Corn is growing fast, and wheat 
and oats are ripening fast, the oats is of 
good length to cut. Corn nearly all laid 
by.—H. Bitelgeorge. 


INDIANA 


Eastern—Randolph County, July 6—It 
has been very wet here the past three 
weeks. Just a few days have been fit to 
plow corn. Lots of corn fields getting 
very weedy. More farmers hoeing corn 
than usual. Wheat about ready to cut. 
-Oats all headed out nicely. Not much 
hay made becauSe of the rainy weather. 
It has been warm here the last few days. 
—Noel E. Rickert. 


PROFITS 
PURE BRED ANDO 
Q\ OTHERWISE fv 
By A. Rambler 

Breeders of pureblood hogs are often 
swayed from one extreme to another, that 
is from the small early’ maturing animal 
to the extreme big type. The market hog 
producer usually holds to the medium 
type so far as it is possible, very often 
changing breeds in order to hold to his 
ideal. There have been few figures to 
date that would tend to prove the advis- 
ability of selecting any particular type 
but, the man who feeds hogs and receives 
the check when they are sold, generally 
develops a sixth sense in estimating the 
operations that are profitable on his farm, 
and we are guessing that when figures 
are available, they will as usual prove 
the farmer is right. 


























Changing feeds and market require- 
ments would, of course, materially upset 
the general order of things. Extensive 
use of alfalfa pasture, soy beans, rape, 
etc., may require more careful selection 
in breeding stock in order to find econom- 
ical producing animals, who finish cor- 
rectly. Since 70 per cent of the protein 
or lean part of the hog is water with only 
10 per cent of the fat water, and the 
nugget of lean meat in a ham of 18 to 20 
pounds is little if any larger than one of 
14 to 16 pounds an animal that will carry 
to 225 pounds on pasture, corn and some 
supplements, should be the most econom- 
ical producing unit. So long as lean meat 
is in demand, this type will sell for a 
premium, regardless of the cost of produc- 
ing. 


H. R. Davidson of the American Insti- 
tue of Meat Packers, in a speech at the 
recent Ames Hog Cycle Conference, called 
attention to the present demand for leaner 
cuts and the possibility of producing them 
more cheaply, owing to the water content 
of lean protein tissue. What type or 
combination of types can best meet these 
requirements can be found only by experi- 
ments. and experience. Mr. Davidson 
stated that America is a corn producing 
country and that the bulk of this staple 


| crop must be merchandised in the form of 


hogs and tho there is a demand for heavy 
hogs and possibly always will be, they 
will not command a premium except un- 
der abnormal conditions, such as a short 
corn crop. The lighter meat hog has been 
in demand for some time as is evident 
from the fact that light butcher hogs top 
the market. : 


Harvey Rostat of Adair county has 
worked out a unique system in maintain- 





ing his sow herd as purebloods and hav- 


‘|, ing the major part-of his stock hogs cross 
‘breds. A few sows that have proven 


themselves as the best mothers are bred 
te a boar of their own breed and the 
gilts saved to keep up the sow herd. The 
balance are bred to a boar of another 
breed. Mr. Rostat says he sees a marked 
advantage in the crossbloods im that they 


Medium type, quick maturing boars are 
his choice; these he says convert feed into 
pork cheaply. 





At the request of the State Fair Board, 
a.meeting of breeders and judges was 
called by Professor Kildee last week at 
Ames. Should these meetings be de- 
veloped more can be accomplished to 
unify the type and let all those interested 
know what to expect at the coming shows 
than has ever been done. We hope this 
group can meet in the early part of the 
year when those interested are making 
plans to fit for shows, ete. Carcass dem- 
onstrations would make a valuable addi- 
tion to the work that judges and breeders 
alike might see their placings from a con- 
sumers standpoint. Professor Kildee 
called attention to the fact that there was 
no correlation between type and feed re- 
quirements under our present system of 
judging. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company of 
Denver, Colorado, have published a book 
entitled “Modern Methods of Raising 
Hogs.” Seldom have we seen a subject 
so well and clearly covered, especially 
items covering sanitation and disease con- 
trol. We understand this is for free dis- 
tribution and it could well be in the hands 
of all those who expect to make improve- 
ments in their present system of handling 
hogs. ‘ 





FARM-OWNED ELEVATORS ARE 
PROSPERING 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is completing a general survey of 
farmers’ elevators and has reports from 
3,831 associations. Lloyd S. Tenny, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
estimates that there are at least 4,000 
farmer-owned elevators, about two-thirds 
operating on the co-operative principle 
of limiting dividends on stock and paying 
dividends according to patronage. 

The general business condition of these 
elevators is satisfactory. Combined, they 
have a paid up capital stock of $57,000,- 
000 and a combined net surplus of nearly 
$25,000,000. They own buildings and 
equipment valued at approximately $60,- 
000,000, and carry about $22,000,000 for 
working capital. About 420,000 stockhold- 
ers own the associations, and about the 
same number of nonmember grain grow- 
ers patronize the elevators. For the last 
season about six out of seven associations 
reported surpluses, 61 per cent reported 
dividends paid on stock, and 28 per cent 
paid patronage dividends. 

These associations are also entitled to 
eredit for improving local practices in the 
handling of grain, Mr. Tenny believes. 
Their activity has promoted the estab- 
lishment of fairer grading, weighing, and 
docking practices; reduction of margins in 
the local handling of grain; stimulation 
of more courteous and considerate treat- 
ment of growers by country grain ‘buy- 
ers; creation of competition in local mar- 
kets; encouragement of better production 
practices and lower production costs; in- 
struction of members in the business of 
marketing; and the general promotion of 
co-operative action pertaining to the wel- 
fare of grain’ farmers. 





HAY FROM LIMED SOIL RICHER IN 
PROTEIN 

An acre of alfalfa at the Missouri ex- 
periment station produced 878 pounds of 
hay at a cutting. This hay’ contained 
less than 12 per cent of protein. An- 
other acre of the same land treated with 
three tons of ground limestone gave 
2,992 pounds of hay at a cutting, and the 
hay contained 19.6 per cent of protein. 
The lime multiplied the yield and en- 
riched the feed immensely in protein. 


Necro Is No Longer 
a Menace to Hogs 


Necro is not a dangerous disease when 
taken: in time and properly treated. Too 
much emphasis is usually placed upon 
some remedy and not enough attention 
given to care and feeding. Our new 
“Iowa Necro Bulletin” gives very definite 
and complete instructions for the proper 
care and successful treatment of necrotic 
enteritis and describes our Iowa Necro 
Treatment which has been used with the 
greatest of success" upon hundreds of 
herds of infected hogs. It is more than 
a medicine—it is a complete treatment 
and is the result of many years practical 
experience. Write us—tell us how many 
hogs you have and we will mail you a 
copy of the “Iowa Necro Bulletin’ free. 
Every hog raiser should have a copy. 
Write us today. 


IOWA CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. W, CEDAR’ RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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They 
show a lot of feeding quality and carry 
lenty of scale to be economical feeders. 


top selling meats to meet the present 
demand.—Advertising notice. 


JOHNSON BROTHERS, LESLIE, IOWA 

Johnson Bros. are well known to Poland 
China breeders. Their crop this year 
sired by Matador, Strongheart and The 
Slogan bear evidence of their knowledge 
of the breeding game. Strongheart,, the 
Eureka bred pig, will be one of the good 
junior yearlings this fall. He is almost 
faultless and has sired some outstanding 


the best sire of his age in 
the breed, is too weH known to need fur- 
ther comment. In planning for your next 
herd boar this offering must not be over- 
looked.—Advertising notice. 
LUGAR’S POLANDS 

Lee Lugar & Son of Derby, 1a., have 
been one of the consistent breeders among 
the Polands. Crop failures and bank fail- 
ures in Lee’s territory have greatiy eur- 
tailed his operations. He has, however, 
a fine bunch of pigs under development 
sired by Keystone. The sow herd is 
known to most Poland breeders and is 
being kept up to its usual standing. Lee 
offers three tried sows, bred for Septem- 
ber farrow, for sale that are bargains. - 
There should be some breeder or farmer 
who wants a start in Polands interested. 
If so write.—Advertising notice. 

3 STONER’S DUROCS 

Cc. R. Stoner of Indianola, Iowa, is as 
usual developing a good group of 3 
The sow purehased of Mr. Stout last fall 
has a good litter, but Mr. Stoner is un- 
decided about showing them. This firm 
is well situated to carry on in the pure 
blood business; having a knowledge of 
fitting and mating seldom found together 
with the by-product of a good Guernsey 
herd. We hope to see Mr. Stoner with 
us arte at the state fair.—Advertising 
notice. 
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STAVESILOS *)~ 
Send for catalog illustrating exclusive 
Michigan features. We erect silo for 


you. Filling time ison the way. In- 
vestigate this life-time silo now! 
MICHIGAN SILO CO., 2604S. Washington St.. 
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HOLSTEINS 


gene a splendid young Holstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Ed. Rensink, Hespers, is. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 


Six nice beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 
caps, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., 02,200 
Ib, State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
Ww.s8S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, lOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 


We can fit you out with « 
Hampshire Show Litters 


Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 

tion or come and pick them out. 

Big Four Brooklyn, lewa 

HAMPSHIRE Sows and gilts bred to farrow | 
in September. Gtlts not bred. 

Boars of all sizes. C. O. D. 

Cc. A. PRENTICE, 




















Sae City, lewa 


mene | Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
ly fate use. Priced at $25.00 ap. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. B. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 








TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH red 112 =a sows 


be moe gilts. % to 

pick from are sure to please. $25 Uap. 
Gelden Red Stock Farm 

BR. B. Neo. 1, Bex 221, Davenport, iowa 
, 

Prine and Was?" ade. Wetec easy 
one interested. It’s free, just name and address 
is all that’s required. "J. Newlin, Grimes, lows. 

DUROC JERSEYS 


Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today or come and see them. 
McBEE BROGB., Cresten, lows 





























The CONTINENTAL Corn PICKER 
Makes More Profit 4” Corn 
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Get Full Information e . pear: ent R 
from these Dealers— 
Acker Rast Mute eon 
Adel el Auto Co. : : 
Akron Dirks Motor Co. 
Albia Albia Motor Co. The first successful tractor mounted corn picker. Actually husks 8 to 11 acres per er ; 
a I C Er & Nesbitt day with clean, fast work. Defies weather and field conditions. Does the hardest 
BTIVOB oo esnsvrescorrnnsorrsnnncoennens Mathison Motor Co. job of corn raising in the fastest, cheapest wy. Makes corn harvest a matter of 
— ee ae Rami 9 days instead of weeks or months. Thoroughly tested—stands up under hard usage. 
REL OREEN Beient Moter Go. Gets down corn. Runs to end of row, turns short. Wonderful work done 
Anthon airasker Auta ce. last_ year under difficult conditions. e 
Uantic ene ee ee M hi the Ford Direct power 
= Ford Deal ounted right on the Fordson. po 
Seeews Batavia sued Ca drive. No dragging or slipping. Any Fordson has 
Battle Creeke.......ssseom Warnock Auto Co. plenty of power to operate it. Attached or detached” ‘ditetity <2 look than an hour’s job. 
Baxter. Mason Motor Co. 
cos Sa id Brey Moise co. ! t 
e! * REG A TAS auper or 
eee Be Ready! Order Your Picker Now! 
Se S sasceussalinnecpsbilereniey Jobe hoes 3 & Son e ea r er 0 r Ic er O 
ir g yler Motor Co 
Blairstown.......ccccsccsecccsens Haltswon Auto: Co. A big corn crop is in the making. 
Bitinolers ei ais oat = gitiser Sata co Don’t wait and lose‘out. Get full 
lockton ockton uto Co. 
Biniarela Vaughn Motor Co. information today from the 
Boone Crowe Auto Co. dealer nearest you. 
Breda. Breda Auto Co. 
Britt. Universal Motor Co, 
Brooklyn........ Montgomery Motor Co. 
eisieol ostigan Motor Co. 
Burlington Esden Motor Co. 
jh J. Pergo 
usse’ ea uto oO. 
Carlisle Abild Motor Co. Made and 
Carroll Swaney Auto Co. 
Cedar Falls Weisbard Bros. Guaranteed 
Cedar Rapids..............cccccseesessss Rude Auto Co. 
Center Point. De Witt & Travis by the 
Centerville...... -T.R. Bartholomew: Co, 
{ Central City..........0....:.. ay F . Fish Garage 
Charit aLean Motor’ Co. e 
i Charles City. EAST kes Charles City Motor, Co. e I 
HY Charter Oa Ford Dealer 
} Cherol Barr Motor Co. % 
Churdanr..........cccssseerees MacQuistan Motor’ Co. | 
Clar larence Motor Co. rt) j 
i ‘Clarind Opitz Motor Co. e & 
/ | Se bare Wi | 
rksv y andes Hl 
Clear Lake........Wagner- Reublin’ Motor Co. Racine, 1S. it 
Clermont........cssecscccrcesssssses J. P, Paulson,Gata - i 
Clinton Ford Deate ; 












































































































































































































































































































































































Colfax. Everett & Baker lg 
Columbus Junction.......Johnston & Wykert j 
rad Wood Auto Co. i 
Coon Rapids.............:......00 Johnston Motor Co. i 
NS Tee Hade Motor Co. , 
Phe ce ant Heilman Motor Co. ie 
b Sharon Copeland Motor Co. i” 
Graaterdectic.. convsensepeonseseoen Ef HOCCRET . Huston ia 
Cresco. McHugh & Lusson 4 
Creston.............0+ aicligiteitamiarelbios Hatch Motor Co. 
Dant Berry Bros. : j 
Dallas Bester Dallas Center Auto Co. ia ; 
Davemport....ccesscsecccsecsscsecceeensesenes Horst & Strietor 4 
Di g 1 Johnston Auto Co. # 
D Geo. Newcom ia 
Dewitt Ford Dealer z 
D Ih Doherty Bros. ig 
Dows A. Banwell {2 
Dunlap. Ford Dealer if 
Durant H. EF. Bierkamp i” 
Dyersville Ford Dealer i 
Dysart Leo Motor Co. if 
Eagle Grove..ncic.scceeccescseee Mathison Motor Co. if 
Earlham ps oe Motor Co. if 
Eddyville. RRR SIS - Ehox motor Co. B /I, ( Ye 
FEA SOWOOT.........ccecenissorersseverarese elterien ons f 
Elkader. W. H. Walch é é Z yy 
Elma W. D. Enloe 
‘ Emmetsburg.............-ccccscc0e John D. Thacker 
Estherville. Home Auto Co. 
Exline. Worley Bros. 
Fairbank. W. B. Rechkemmer 
Fairfield Easton Motor Sales . 
Farmington.................. Farmington Motor Co. GGT sscsschdctascowastigbes Lake View Motor Co. ~ Nevadaruuu.u..P. K, Mathison Motor Co. Sac CitYinenenenennnnusace City Motor Co. 
ensen Motor Co, Lake Park................ Thompson Implement Co. ted Hampton.. Mikkelson Motor Co. lix. Salix Motor Co. 
. cCreery Auto Co. W. E. Ley New Londom..........cccccsesise Archer Motor Co. St. Ansgar. Red Ball Garage 
ontanelle Motor Co. Motor Co. New Sharon.. er ae 4 Bros. Motor Co. 3t. Chartes..................5t. Charles Motor Co. 
’ Wagner Motor Co. Auto Co. . Newton... ccs as pers ee Motor Co. Salem encsereeeesisercrnreerenmeee Kendall Motor Co. 
Motor Car Co. wood Sup. Co. | New Virgini McClure pag 3. P. Hollander 
i Hade Motor Co. L. Bruett Northwood... Siosiesct. Motor Co. Sheff Wood Auto Co. 
+ Morf Motor Co Motor Co. — English... oc Ay Tes Motor Co. Sheldon nce cccsccccssoscssseresceseeee Bray Motor Co. 
| Motor Co. Motor Co. Norway. Siepman -Auto Co. Sibley. Burns Motor Co. 
t Motor Co. m Oakland Ford Dealer Sidney. Ford Dealer 
rH Auto Co. Auto Co. -O lebolt : Craig Motor Co. Sigourmey....nccccmnemuneKracht Motor Co. 
; Motor Co. Motor Co... - Oelw C. Haas Sioux City..........n...Franklin H. Clark 
14 Motor Co. Auto Co. QO; ibiSnssciGbaseh oacnieeanle Thompson Auto Co. - Sloan iller & Son 
4 Motor Co. ‘ord Dealer Olin a Kay &-» Newton Solon . Bittner ; 
ord. Dealer Motor Co. Onawa....... Monona Garage Spencer. nim Holmes Motor E 
* eae Oe sesteeeeerereerseres SALE prieter * — Se el & 3 
‘. or eaier 13 
& Sons . Oskal Lamberson Motot Co.  Strat€ord.cecencnnmuC, G, ofeterton & Som | 
‘ Co. - Ot nvm ang & Gatton Stuart Motor Co. 4 
hreiner Motor Se: Summner......; ; 5 
. Hiv Qxferd....... Mann Motor. Co. City. Saea City Motor 5 
; F c po ca ee Ch: = Soe : 
' 4 Perry. pea, E & iF ¢ 
hi % : Plena tv ile ei eee TISROW: = Deer if 
4 Pocahontae...................Pocahontas Auto U Wood Auto Co. 14 
; Prairie City. Wm. Duntley -& Son we ten Morgan Auto ia 
Primghar Auto Co. . Van Van Meter pyote ia 
: otor Co. Victor. n Motor Co. ig 
Red Oak. Dealer Villisca. Fore Dealer ig 
Reinbech Reinbeck Motor Co. Viming. ohn Riha ig 
Remsen —wolnes Pg Co. - wee St Giaie “bot tor Co. 1a 
ee ERT Anonson ‘alnut Dealer ia 
Richland Shultz Motor Co. Wapalle—_-—-—---Lpuisa Motor ‘otor Co. i ‘4 
H Ringsted. Peterson Motor Co. oak Aste So. : q 
i nk Auto Co. epass Ato 4 
+y < 0. E. Fischer: ~ Wane a 
8 Rock Valley. ‘Hessel -Roorda ‘Waverly. Harrison Motor & 8 
He ARoclewell i. cnnienndattimer & ste Go eee ee ccete © Eicher 
ia Rockwell City....Rockwell City A eae Kayser Co. 
Rowley. R R. Nocenerans West Branch............................Hill Motor Co. Z 
14 Ruthven ly Are West Point............................Mencke Motor Co. : 
fi Ryan.............. aon So 2 Keke wor —— ~Fatverson, ¢ Bee A 
i Rock Rapids... atson I Fy im’ 
I What Cheer, pee, Bag Co, 
+ temor errill wson 
Be DISTRIBUTED BY Whiting........eecerssererereemntopkins Garage 
HY Williamsburg... Yoder & Swartzendruber 
1) Pp P Winterset................«...Winterset Migter. Bc 
ty. - Weodbine. : ai i t 
C, 1725 GRAND AVE. - DES MOINES, sowrk _ Male. : “Wale Auto Co. 
Bis fs ; . 
ae: tial 
Sk ANOS a eae 














